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The calm, the breeze, the gale, the storm 

That pass from land to land— | en. 
All, all are thine, are held within 

The hollow of Thy hand. 


If duty calls from threatening strife 
To guard our native shore, 

And shot and shell are answering 
The booming cannon’s roar, 


THE ‘‘ CHARLESTON,” WITH A VIEW OF MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD, VALLEJO. CAL’ 


Be Thou the Mainguard of our host, 
Till war and dangers cease; _ 
Defend the right; put up the sword, 

And through the world make peace. . 


—_“ 


Across this troubled tide of life 
Thyself our Pilot be, 
oA. Until we reach that better land— 
The land that knows no sea. 
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Dayman. 
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Class Advertising Medium. 
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This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. ; 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 


— give the old and the new address at the same 
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. Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OccI- 
DENT,’’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. 


Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed 
to the Editor, P. ©. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 
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The OcciDENT Office, 1170 Market St., | 


Room 84, Donohoe Bldg. 


The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 


WoMAN’sS SYNODICAL SOCIErY OF 
Home Missions, 920 Sacramento St. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs, L. 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Rev. 
Reynolds, Stated Clerk,1136 Church 


PRESBYTERIAL UNION oF YouUNG PEo- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES, Rev. H.N. Bevier, Pres- 
ident, 18 Latona St. 


PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
Sacramento St. Meetings on Mondaysat 
10:30 A. M. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICcA- 
TION, Depository, 627 Market St. 
PORTLAND. 


WoMAN’S NorRTH PAcIFIC PRESBY- 
TERIAN BOARD OF Missions, Mrs.W. S. 
Ladd, Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 

CHINESE WoMEN’s AND Gir_s’ Home, 
350 Fourteenth street. i 


“That’s a terrible noise itt the 
nursery, Molly,” said her mistress. 
“What is the matter? Can't you 
keep the baby quiet?” “Shure, 
ma’am,” replied Molly, “I can't 
keep him quiet unless I let him 
make a noise.”—[Tid-bits. 


Library assistant (to visitor who 
is wandering about in a puzzled 
manner): “Can I help you? Are 
you looking for anything special?” 
Visitor (absently) : “No, thank you; 
I was only looking for my wife— 
[Library Journal. 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig. 


Germany. 
Voice, Piano 
TEACHER OF......... Organ and 
Harmony...... 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion tor the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 
Octavia St. San Francisco, Cal. 


This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 

| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and Jan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
Classical, Literary and Scien- 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Fall term opens September 20th, 
— For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

ent, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1881 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


J. R. WILSON, D.D. 
S. R. JOHNSTON, PH.D. 
Principals. 


WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President 
Board of Trustees. 


PORTLAND ACADEMY 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Organized 1889 


Eleventh year opens 13th September, 1899, 


The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 
tion of brimary, Grammar and Secondary 
grades. Boys and Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fitteu for College. Advanced 


Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, an 
Chemistry. 
For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portland, Oregon, 


MOUNT TAIALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 
Head Master 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! for Girls on the 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 

8180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. GC. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


Fall Term Begins August 2d, 1899. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Thirty-fourth Year 


Septemb:r 18,1899, - June 20, 1900 
OREGON SYNODICAL COLLEGE 


Collegiate Preparatory, Commercial, Music and 
Normal Courses. | 


Expenses at lowest possible figure consistent 
with a high standard of ag New Student 
Club House. 


An ideal place for a Christian Education. 


WALLACE HOWE LEE. A. M , President. 
Albany, Oregon. 


| Send for Catalogue. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


‘ 


Rev. Edward B. Church, A.M. 


Select Boarding ana Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years,-has moved into elegant ‘and com 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It. gives Ra ae mary and 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 

Itis an accredited school to the universities, - For further information address the Principal, 


work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German, 


COLLEGE 


| Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Board and Tuition for $90 a year in adyance. 
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Eritoriaf. 


It seems too bad that San Fran- 
cisco cannot have the honor of 
greeting the Olympia, upon her return from a 
- victorious campaign in the Orient. It 1s some 
consolation, however, to know that the East 
will again have the means of seeing what mag- 
nificent warships we can build in the far West. 
We are reminded of an incident which oc- 
curred on her main deck about four years 
ago. With queenly grace she rode the waters 
of the straits at Vallejo. She had no chaplain, 


The Olympia’ 
Return. 


not yet being a flagship. Two chaplains were — 


here, assigned to other duties. A line from 
the writer to her genial commander, Captain 
J. J. Reed, brought a most courteous reply, 
stating that he would gladly welcome us, in 
coming to hold a religious service, the first 
on board—a sort of dedication of ship and 
_ship’s company, to new and loyal service. 


It was a delightful Sunday after- 


noon when the note of the boat- 
swain’s whistle was followed by the order to 


Her First Re- 
ligious Service. 


“rig church,’ as the technical usage puts it. 


Seats were arranged, and our portable Estey 
organ, by a sort of presto! change! process, 
was no longer a trunk, but a musical instru- 
ment. Civil Engineer F. O. Maxson, U. S. N., 
then one of our beloved elders, and his eff- 
cient wife, led a company of Endeavorers in 
the musical program. Chaplain Thompson, 
now on Admiral Watson’s flagship, offered 
prayer and made a few earnest remarks, fol- 
lowed by Chaplain McAllister, who very kind- 
ly referred to the work of the Naval Union. 
It was then our privilege to give the boys a 
talk, based upon the name of the ship, taking 
each letter of the name as the initial of some 
good thought for them to carry with them. 
We began with Obedience and closed with 
Atonement. It was a most solemn service ; and 


from-the captain down through the long line 
of blue-jackets the most respectful, attention 
was given during,.all the exercises. 


- Upon closing our. remarks. we 
_. asked ‘some, Christian sailors to 
‘The 


Some Fruit . 
Toil. 


of. God's’ ‘grace to’ their: ‘souls. - 


verted to God. 


more curse,’ 


life, having saved several thousand dollars 
while in the service. 


good Christian people at San Diego, ehecusihs 
their ever active Floating Committee, had 
seen thirty men of the U.S.C.5.58. Thetis con- 
A stalwart petty officer, Rush- 
worth by name, who afterward went to his re- 
ward from the harbor of Havana—blown up, or 
the Maine—stood forth to bravely tell of his 
victory through Christ over sin. He was a 
remarkable man, and his confession one 
memorable. An officer came to us later say- 
ing, “Tell us about that man,” and we told 
the story how the brig (or prison) of the Thetis 
had had no occupant on her trip north, and 
was used only for sailors’ prayer-meetings. 


We then asked an old “man 0” 
warsman” to tell what God had 
done for him, and Bro. Hains stood up to tell 
of his new-found joy. He was a manly fel- 
low, and deserved the compliment paid him 


Another Tri- 
umph of Grace. 


by the courteous and kind-hearted Captain, 


who now commands the U. $. 8S. Newark, by 
whose favor we have held service on board 
for two weeks past, where the men crowd ev- 
ery inch of space, and seem very grateful for. 
the visits of our Floating committee. Cap- 
tain B. H. McCalla, U.S. 'N., was then the 
equipment officer at Mare Island, and hear- 
ing that. Hains was there he told 
his excellent wife that an ship- 
mate was in port, and asked. for a 
basket of the choicest fruit to be given him. 
Hains was touched to the quick, and told us 
the story with his heart moved most deeply. 
As a sailor wrote us from the Oregon, “Every 
man on board would die for Captain Clark” ; 
so, had it been called for, Hains would have 


laid down his life for his former commander. 


How change marks everything in naval life! 
Another Captain brings the Olympia home> 
the Maxsons, to our sorrow, have gone to 
the Boston navy yard (which is not in Bos- 
ton) ; Chaplain Thompson, once for two terms 
a Director of the Naval Union, bereft of his 
most charming wife, is giving good counsel 
to the sailors in the Philippines. Rushworth 


fights the demon of drink no more, havin 


won the victory, and gone where there i is “no 
* while Hains went back to civit 


ait 
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An Uplift. 
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Six years ago the enlisted men 
of our navy were not, as a class, 
as superior as they are to-day. Grumbling was 
universal. It was said that one who went to 
heaven still grumbled in that fair country, be- 
cause “his halo did not fit.” You may not be- 
lieve it, but one of the most noble of our cap- 
tains in the navy told us the story. To-day 
the growler is the exception, not the rule. 
Sometimes we ask about friends now far 
away, and we get replies telling the story that 
men now appreciate the firmness of an officer 
who is just, since they see that it is for their 
own interest to have him so. The “tar flat’ 
boys are now few in number. On one ship 
with 308 in the crew, some time ago, all but 
Il were first-class. Once a truly bad fellow 
was “called to the mast,” to be rated fourth- 
class by the captain. “Why am | fourth- 


class, Captain?” he inquired, and the reply 


was, “Simply, sir, because there is no fifth 


class.” 


It was a sad hour onthe Charles- 


A Sad Scene. +5 when we chanced one day 


to be aboard. From the wardroom where we 


were the guest of the chaplain (by the way, 
a Roman Catholic) all on board were sum- 


moned to the deck. The officers stood to- 


gether, and the crew were placed within sound 
of the Captain’s voice. A sailor in uniform 


was led to the mast, an officer read the facts 


in his case, showing that he had been drunk 
while on duty (during the railroad riots), when 
the need of watchfulness was imperative. The 
order of the court-martial was directed by the 
captain to be carried into execution. He was 


handed a dishonorable discharge, which he 


received uncovering his head, his ditty-box 
was handed him, he was ordered “over the 
side of the ship,’ and sent ashore never to re- 
turn. ‘The crew looked on in silence, and 


when the launch pushed off they were dis- 


missed with a new lesson of loyalty, morality 
and fidelity. 


The Coming of Synod. 


Three Synods yearly meet upon the Pacific 
Coast, to consult for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ, so far as its interests are 
entrusted to our hands. That of Washington 
has already taken place. “Afloat and Ashore” 
would indicate their unique and peripatetic 
as well as aquatic mobilization. Oregon Syn- 
od meets at Salem October 12th. 

California is to meet in Stockton on Octo- 
ber 19th. A shade of tender and fraternal 
feeling will hover over the last named assem- 
bly: The hand of death has been unusually 


busy during the last year, and changes by 


removal quite numerous also, We shall see 


no, more the earnest face of Bro. Donald, the. 


serious countenance of good Bro, McBride, 


while the fatherly, exact and competent Phil- 
ander D. Young wiil extricate us from no 
more tangles by a lucid and learned speech ; 
nor will the now sainted Father Marks audi- 
bly speak words of benediction and grace. 
These, with other brethren beloved, both 
among the ministry and the eldership, have 
gone from earthly Synods to join the Gen- 
eral Assembly above. | 

Synod will hear from the committee which 
was given the duty to look into the matter 
of the taxation of our churches, and will be 
able to report a constitutional amendment 
which has passed the legislature, and which 
will in due time be submitted to popular vote. 

The standing committee on the Theolog- 
ical Seminary will probably strike a cheerful 
note, as the year has been one of marked di- 
vine favor to this institution, which is the re- 


sultant of so many prayers and labors of 


The usual work of reviewing the activities 
of the Boards of the church will be of a more 
sunny nature than in some years, because 
the shout of gladness, “All out of debt!’ 
rang out at Minneapolis. The Occident, which 
is no private organ, but an instrumentality of 
the church on the Coast, will tell the story of 
another year and ask for fraternal counsel. 

The usual routine of business, foreseen, 
and the consideration of things “sprung 
upon” the body, will have to be gone through 
with, and eloquent speeches, urging to greater 
zeal and diligence, will move the hearts of all 
who come up to the feast. May the dove of 
peace hover over the good men and elect la- 
dies who shall come together to work in 
wisdom, and to be filled with power, to be 
distributed in all our congregations, to their 
edification and growth in grace! 


Another Far-Reaching Reform. 


To Secretary John D. Long of the Navy 

Department at Washington, the nation owes - 
a debt of gratitude for many noble reforms, 
which it takes courage to inaugurate. His 
order banishing the canteen system from ships 
and naval stations has already borne excel- 
lent fruit; and we no more see the long pro- 
cession of sailors, passing the sergeant-at- 
arms, standing by boxes of beer: and the 
sight of the men guzzling the stuff from th® 
neck of the bottles is a thing of the past. He 
has just added another order, which has long 
been needed, concerning the employment of 
apprentices in the navy yards. A host of 
young men would like to learn one of the 
trades, such as that of machinist, boat-build: 
er, coppersmith, shipwright, electrician, etc. 
but until now favoritism has controlled all 
such appointments. Some years ago; at the 
suggestion of naval officers, we opened a 
school for the training of ‘intending appren- 
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tices, since complaint had been made _ that 
many of the apprentices were poorly fitted 
for learning their trades, from deficient edu- 
cation. A competent teacher gave faithtul 
instruction and we furnished certificates to 
several who completed the course with cred- 
it, and application was made to the then Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the permission to be 
examined at Mare Island for the position of 
_apprentice. But not one of those lads was ever 
ordered to examination. Complaints to the 
department were in vain. One day the felis 


was given exit from that traditional bag, or 


sack, as say Californians. <A political worker 
in the department hailed us with the remark, 
“If you want an apprentice appointed, let me 
know, and | will have endorse him,’ 
naming a Congressman of opposite political 
faith. So it has gone on for years. Order 
No. 14 (1894), which provided clearly for free 
and competitive examination, was made in- 
- operative because politicians had got control 
of this petty business. If by a political pull 


you could get your Congressman to endorse | 


your son, or nephew, he would get a chance 
to be examined; otherwise he was not suf- 
fered to be examined. It has been a burden of 
no small dimensions to some of us, to furnish 
time, stationery and postage, to the host of 
applicants who wished to be recommended to 
Senators, Congressmen, naval officers, and to 
the department at Washington. Congress- 
men were shortsighted enough to fancy that 
it was a political help to themselves to ex- 


ercise this method of endorsement; but it is. 


a wonder that men so astute as they did not 


see, that while endorsing one boy made his 


father a fast political friend, the nineteen out 
of the twenty fathers refused the favor were 
rendered lukewarm, if not soured in their 
devotion to the fortunes of the Congressman. 
Secretary Long only needed to have this state 
of things brought to his attention in order to 
end it. His recent order destroys all the po- 
litical elements of the problem completely. 
Now any competent lad, over fifteen and un- 
der seventeen years of age, can register for a 
chance to be examined for an apprenticeship 
by using blanks furnished at our navy yards 
by the “Board of Labor Employment.” Ex- 
-aminations are held once in three months, 
and we predict that five years from now the 
Congressmen themselves will be the most 
grateful of all concerned because of this honest 
movement of one of the best Secretaries who 
ever presided over the interests of that most 
efficient and well-managed department—the 
Navy of the United States, 


We have received a number of Wa Mi San 
Po, a Chinese weekly, published in Los An- 
geles by Rev. Ng Poon Chew. It is a right 
up-and-down sheet, neatly printed, and seems 
to be well supplied with advertisements. We 


taining tc vena 
bial” would of course refer to hunting for hus- 


have not time to set forth the edifying con- 
tents for our readers this week, but send our 
greetings to the brother editor in the two 
words, Dosing and Holimah! 


The Occident lately had a visit from Mr. 
Murray Harris of Los Angeles, who came 
north to close a contract for another rare 
church organ, to be built in his factory, which 


has now been enlarged six times, to enable 


him to keep up with the demand for first-class 
workmanship, all accomplished under his 
personal supervision. 


The readers of the Occident are probably 
quite capable of making a needed correction. 
In last week’s editorial renatics, which would 
refer to things pertaining to a new birth, 
should be venatics, which means things per- 
to hunting; so “venatics connu- 


bands and wives. 


Editorial Notes. 
By the Associate Editor. | 


Our War. 


In our warring we must not forget the 
cause of war. The record is the killing of able- 
bodied men, the destruction of homes and 
public buildings ; of bridges, roads and indus- 
tries. The simple peasant. is wounded, per- 
haps killed; his hut or little house is burned, 
his cow and few sheep are carried off, his har- 
vest is destroyed. Who shall feed the women 
left defenseless at home? | 

The influence of war is very apt to be bale- 
ful both to victors and vanquished. The 
French attempted to carry the truths of the 
Revolution by force of arms over Europe, and 
the effect was, on the whole, bad even to 
France. The Germans, in the thirty years’ war, 
in neither party—Catholic or Protestant— 
carried forward their views into the territory 
of the other. And the war set back Germany 
a hundred years. I am not saying but the 
Protestants had to fight to save themselves ; 
but with all their fighting neither party wid- 
ened its territory. 

- Our Charity Work. 


We are approaching a time of year when 
attention is especially called to the poor, the 
unemployed, the dependent children, the des- 
titute sick, and the whole class of unfortu- 
nates or of degenerates. The instinct to help - 
is human. Active benevolence has existed in 
every land. But never was there such organi- 
zation of charities as to-day in Christian 


lands. Discriminating, scientific, all-embrac- 


ing charity is especially one of the things of 
Christ. Society to-day nurses the socially 
unhealthy and seeks to cure them; yet in any | 
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event to take care of them, so far as they sur- 


vive the penalties of natural laws violated. 
But you may say that the weak and unfit. are 
hereby preserved. True, but this is more than 
balanced by the rescue of many who are es- 
sentially fit; also by the improvement of char- 
acter in men at large when they become hu- 
mane, the abatement of their animal greed, 
the check on the strong and ferocious pas- 
sions. Humanity is desirable, even when at- 
tained at great cost. Those who are humane 
are better off, even if they carry their mate, 
than those who are not humane and leave 
their mate to perish. The modern world in 
its onward march is looking after those who 
fall by the way; is carrying its helpless—the 
‘disabled and sick, the infirm and old—is look- 
ing after the badly-born and neglecting none 
of the unfortunate; is trying to improve the 
degraded classes both in condition and char- 
acter. Widely and wisely is it working in 
these directions. | 

Another than the dreadful natural law pre- 
vails to-day in society. Nature’s excess of 
numbers speedily perishes. Her few fine spec- 
imens picked out, and the larger the num- 
ber from which to chose, the better; then she 
has no further care. Thought of the unfor- 
tunates, of the perishing, of the blunders, of 
the piteous witnesses, so to speak, of her want 
of head and want of heart—she apparently has 
none. It is a great mystery. Some explana- 
tion there doubtless is, but it has not been 
discovered. All abortive life, so harshly dis- 
posed of in the lower orders of creation, is 
lost; but weak and defective life among men 
is getting much care. The refuse of one old 
gold mine is worked over. We are saving, 
and in saving others we are saving ourselves. 
It is a strange reversal in the spiritual world 
of the method which prevails in the natural. 
And it is the law of advance, of uprise, wheth- 
er we understand or not. The beauty, nobility 
and blessedness of a moral world are be- 
coming more and more apparent. It is a 
mighty gain. 

Social Study and Our Charities. 


Stanford University has raised the rank of 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith from that of As- 
‘sistant to that of Associate Professor of Soci- 
‘ology. A very important branch in her de- 
partment is the scientific study of charities 
and corrections. Visits are made by the class 
‘to the charitable and penal institutions of the 
State. 

The study of what may be called social 
anatomy and physiology is essential to the 
knowledge of the laws of social health and 
social growth, while a knowledge of these 
laws is. essential to a knowledge of what may 
be called the social diseases and their reme- 
dies. To attempt to tell how society may have 


permanent life, health, and growth, without 
attending to any serious disease which may 
exist, is quackery, conscious or unconscious. 
The truly scientific spirit should lead us to 
to give heed to such disease, to ask what in- 
fluence it exerts, and how it may be gotten 
rid of. It is a good sign when our universities 
are studying the various defections of society, 
the dependents and delinquents; are studying 
pauperism, vice and crime, with a view to their 
remedies. The hard, practical study of social 
science has a great bearing, both on the 


theories and the practice of modern charity. 


Spiritual Growth. 


Spiritual life is not a stake or a stone wall. 
It is a germ, a spirit; it has a growth. There 
never need be death, or even decay, or even 
arrest of growth. The divine presence is a 
power to go forward—the fearful getting bold, 


the wavering established, the anxious trust- 


ful. There is growth in degree. Creeping 
lichen and flowerless moss grow. Every 
species of grass and all the cereals innumera- 
ble grow. Every living thing grows. Some- 
times it is a simple plant, a lily or a stalk of 
wheat or of Indian corn. Sometimes it is a 
complex stem. The germ starts in the mold, 
the root grows down to water and darkness, 
the stem up to air and light; it rises out of 
the earth, spreads a leaf or two leaves; it 
pushes up and branches into a small tree, and 
then becomes a larger. “The righteous shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” 
He is ever rising higher, ever becoming wider. 
The sun shines, the winds blow, the rain falls, 
time passes, and we have at length the noble 


tree of the door yard; the splendid tree on 


the dividing line of the farm; the lonely pine, 
high above the other trees of the woods. It 
was all a matter of principle and of growth. 
Through nature and providence, through the 


Bible and his own activity, the Christian has 


more and more of the Spirit. He passes from 
measure to measure of grace. He goes from 
Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, and from Haran 
to the Promised Land. | 
There is growth in quality. The dew, the 
rain, the air and sun, the sap, in all their won- 
derful processes make mellow the hard and 
flinty pear, make sweet the sharp and sour 
plum, make luscious the fruits of all the trees 
of all the orchards. Similarly with him who 
is in Christ. The Spirit does his gentle work, — 
illumining, comforting, upbuilding. He who 
had to be driven is now drawn. He who lived 
under the law is now under the gospel. He 
who was in the dark is now in the light. He 
has fresher vision of the Lord: he dwells in 
his presence. Waves of influence from the 
mighty ocean flow in, until for a moment now 
and then he gazes upon the unseen glories. — 
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Seminary Opening and Alumni Meeting. 


Wednesday, September 20th, was opening 
day at the Theological Seminary, and the us- 


ual formalities were carried out. The Semin- 


ary grounds are always beautiful, but they 
never seemed more so than on this occasion. 
The growth of the shrubbery has been rapid 
and symmetrical, and, as one slowly rides or 
walks up the winding road from the crossing 
avenue, it is easy to imagine how soon it will 
be that the interlacing boughs of the border 
trees will make a natural arbor to protect the 
visitor from the sun and rain. A few more 
years, and there will be no more picturesque 
and beautiful campus in all California than 
this. The opening day exercises were held in 
the auditorium of Scott Hall, and consisted 


of an address by Professor 


err, the President of the faculty for the year. 
This address was prefaced by the singing of 
hymns, under the leadership of Professor C. G. 
Buck, and an opening prayer by Rev. David 
James. During the exercises the faculty oc- 


cupied seats upon the platform. Dr. Kerr’s 


address was on the “Advantages and Dangers 
of Seminary Life,” and was intended chiefly 
for the new students. It was. helpful and 
practical, setting forth the opportunities and 
privileges they were to enjoy, the fellowships 
they were to have, and the chief temptations 


they were to avoid; and was well received. 


During the address the students, for the most 
part, occupied seats on the right side of the 
rooms. In the afternoon the faculty and new 
students met for the assignment of studies 
and general conference as to the work of the 
year. At this meeting, also, there was held 
the annual drawing of rooms in Montgomery 
Hall. Immediately after the morning exer- 
cises occurred the Alumni meeting, which, 
since it was held on opening day, was the first 
of its kind in the life of the institution. It was 
begun with a dinner in the students’ dining 
hall, where plates were laid for the faculty, 


who were guests of honor, and the alumni — 


and their wives. After the dinner had been 
enjoyed, Rev. James Curry, D.D., acted as 
toastmaster, and, after grace by Rev. F. A. 
Doane, in a happy and feeling address, intro- 
duced the speech-making of the occasion. The 
toasts and responses were as follows: “Look- 
ing Backward,’ Rev. W. H. Landon, D.D.; 
“The Man Behind the Gun,” Rev. H. N. 
Bevier; “Alumni Wives,” Mrs. F. H. Robin- 
son; “Devotion to the Master’s Service.” Rev. 
Patterson; “The Future in Vision,” 
Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D. 


It was a deligtful hour, well spent, and if 
repeated every year will do much to strengthen 
the tie between the institution and its rapidly 
increasing alumni. 

In the afternoon a ‘parliament was held in 
Scott Hall, for the reading of papers and dis- 


cussion. The program was as follows: “The 
Alumni in Their Relations and Duties”; “To — 
the Seminary,” Rev. George G. Eldridge: 
“To One Another, ” Rev. R. C. Stone; “To 
Other Ministers,” Rev. Franklin Rhoda; “To 
the Church in General,” Rev. F. H. Robinson. 
The papers were carefully prepared, and all 
had a practical bearing upon the main pur-_ 
pose, which was to impress the alumni with 
their responsibilities and obligations to the 
Seminary. It was only regretted that the 
time for departure came so soon, for all were 
loth to leave a conference of such privilege 
and pleasure. The Committee of Arrange- 


ments were Rev. James Curry, D.D., Rev. F. 


A. Doane and Rev. R. W. Reynolds. 
H. N. Bevver. 


A New and Hopeful Move. 


Editor Occident—Dear Brother: Rev. Edward 
Eccleston has been unanimously chosen by 
the directors of Albany College as its financial 
agent. His immediate work is to raise the 
small debt that is hanging over us. Mr. Ec- 
cleston has been very successful thus far, and 


we are all inhearty sympathy with his methods, 


which are new and pleasing. Wherever Mr. 
Eccleston goes he will surely make friends for 
Albany College, and as a preacher of the gos- 
pel he is certainly used of the Holy Spirit. He 
is earnest and zealous in his work, laying his 
cause before those whom he approaches as a 
“Christian privilege.” Mr. Eccleston was on 
his way East to spend a few months for his 
health, but, stopping off in Albany for a few 
days, he has consented to stay longer and do 
this work for us. May God speed him in this 
cause, for Christ’s sake. =F. J. Miller, 
Chairman Finance Committee... 


I do not know how to illustrate the incarna- 
tion. The only thing I ever thought of is — 
very imperfect. You know how the coast line 
of the ocean runs from Maine. to Cape Cod. 
Outside is the great ocean. What is inside 
those little curves?) The ocean, of course. The 
water is the same; it tastes the same, it looks 


the same. Here is the great eternal God, fill- 


ing all space, only in one place He flows into 
a little curve, Jesus of Nazareth, but it is the 
same God whether he is there in heaven or 
here in Jesus. Oh, I hope you don’t under- 
stand this. It would be such a little thing if 
you and I understood it.—[ Alexander McKen- 
| 


It has been persistently circulated that Mr. 
Moody has been baptized by immersion him- 
self. I know this to be absolutely untrue. He 
never was immersed, and never expects to be. 
He_ believes strongly in infant baptism.— 
[R. A. Torey, D.D., of the Moody Bible In- — 
stitute, Chicago. 
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Timely Topics. 
By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
The Mormon Program. 


From unquestionable sources outside the 
reports in the daily press, we are led to believe 
that the Mormon hierarchy are now ready to 
throw off the mask that they assumed when 
seeking statehood, and that they will boldly 
avow their right to practice polygamy when- 
ever it suits their pleasure to do so. B. H. 
Roberts, recently elected to Congress, is prob- 
ably the strongest man in the Mormon Church 
to-day. He not only defends polygamy in his 
public addresses, but is well known to be 
practicing his belief in that regard. His elec- 
tion was determined upon by the Mormon 
leaders as a test case. He is a man of large 
frame and splendid address. It now looks as 
though he would be seated at the opening ses- 
sion of the next Congress. His certificate of 


election will no doubt be in due form. He 


will be enrolled by the Clerk, and in the organ- 
ization of the House it would seem to be 1m- 
possible to deny him a seat. As each House 


of Congress has the power to determine the 


qualifications of its own members, his right to 


continue in his seat may be formally ques- 


tioned; but it may well be doubted whether 
the mere fact of his being proven a polygamist 
will be considered a sufficient ground for deny- 
ing him a seat in the Lower House. If later 
a resolution should be proposed expelling him 
on the ground of immorality, he would un- 
questionably defend himself with all the re- 
sources at his command. More and more, it 
begins to appear that the only way in which 
he can be excluded will be to secure the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment which will 
forever prohibit a polygamist from holding a 
seat in the national Congress. To secure this 
the energies of Christian people should be at 
once directed. 

But, as a means to this end, we now suggest 
that petitions be widely circulated protesting 
against the seating of Roberts in the Lower 


House of Congress. It would not be amiss if 


the protest of as many as a million voters and 
as many patriotic women should be upon the 
Speaker’s desk on the opening day of the com- 


South American Affairs. 
While the Court of arbitration is discussing 


the boundary dispute between England and 


Venezuela, with every prospect of an amicable 
adjustment, a serious revolution has broken 
out in the latter country. The latest reports 
indicate that the government forces are unable 


to deal with the insurgents. The revolution 


has spread to all parts of the republic, and re- 
cent advices state that the government forces 
at Carora were, on August 26th, completely 
destroyed by an army of six thousand, under 


the command of General Castro. The United 


States cruiser Detroit is supposed to have 


reachsd La Guayra last week, whither she was 
sent to protect the interests of American citi- 


zens in that unfortunate country. oe de 
The sympathy and aid which America has 


extended to Venezuela, and other South Am- 


erican republics, should not be begrudged. 
Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the 
peoples of those countries are capable of profit- 
ing to the fullest extent by our friendship. 
The Latin character is unstable, and the type 
of civilization developed in South America is 
not very high. The traditions of Spain, 
which the people brought with them, and the 


_influences of their religious faith, have not per- 


fectly qualified them to grapple with the prob- 
lems of self-government. It will take several 
generations to lift them to a plane where they 
can meet the requirements. of a government 
that would secure the rights of the individual, 
and yet at the same time guarantee stability of 
administration. | | 

The reported alliance of South American 
powers against the United States of America 
proves to have been an alliance for the protec- 
tion of their trade, rather than for warlike 
offense or defense. It is, from the American 


standpoint, scarcely thinkable that these re- 


publics, whose very existence has been guaran- 
teed by America, should think it nec- 
essary to organize for defense against 
this country, so far as any warlike 


aggression is concerned; but it is 


tirely probable that they might be led to con- 
clude that some sort of trade alliance is neces- 
sary, in view of the rapid and world-wide ex- 
tension of our trade interests. Just as smaller 
concerns in America find it necessary to band 
together to protect themselves against gigan- 
tic trusts that threaten their existence, or at 
least their prosperity, so small trade nations 
might think it advisable to combine for mutual 


defense against the nation whose people are > 


making the most gigantic strides in competi- 
tion with the industries of all other countries. 
If this be the true view of the present situation, 
it adds emphasis to the wisdom of the commer- 
cial alliance between the United States and the 
South American republics so forcefully urged 
by the late James G. Blaine. 


The Burlington railroad is erecting a tie- 


preserving plant at Edgemont, S. D. When the 


plant is in operation, 3,000 ties a day will be 
treated by the new process for preserving 
them. It is known as the chloride of zinc 
process, and is the same as that used by the 
Santa Fe railroad at Las Vegas, N. M., and 
by the Southern Pacific road in California. 
The Burlington will be the first railroad in the 
Northwest to take advantage of this process. 
The ties are placed in a large iron cylinder, the 
air is pumped out, and the ties heated by 
steam; then the chemicals are pumped in. 
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Our Orphanage and Farm and the New 
Home. 


Two questions are constantly asked regard- 
ing our Orphanage; both are important. A 
writer in The Occident of September 6th asks, 
in a general way, the question which is so 
often asked us regarding our Orphanage at 


San Rafael that I had, prior to the appearance 


ef that article, asked our “all around” matron, 
Miss Edgington, to give me for The Occident 
readers (our helpers) some facts regarding 
those over fourteen years of age. This is the 


in orphanages when children generally 


go out into the world. The Occident writer 
| Who 
stands behind the boys?” This is a practical 
question. There is no sentiment about an 
orphanage. Three meals a day and a house 
over the heads of 126 children means work for 
some one while the little ones are there—and 
then? What becomes of the children? Some 


of them, most of whom are over fourteen, Miss 
Edgington writes: ‘The lady who has C—— 


aged 14, recently writes: “With C—— I am 
well pleased. Of course you cannot expect a 
boy of his age to be perfect, but he does very 
well. He is going to school, and I think do- 
ing nicely.’” The coming and going from the 


Orphanage of this boy reminds one of Saul of © 


Tarsus and Paul. “B——, a girl of 16, is in 
a very nice family, as one of their own. They 
are very fond of her, and find. her bright and 
helpful.” 

Several have been honorably dismissed, to 
return to their families; their mothers have 
married again, and are able to provide them 
with homes. Now some boys over 14 are 
still at the orphanage under Miss E,dgington’s 
watchful care. They receive small wages, are 
well cared for, pay something for their board, 
and help night and morning. A most excel- 
lent boy is in the postoffice. His mother, a 
widow, requested, if she should die, that her 
two boys should be placed in our Orphanage. 
This boy hopes to become an architect. Later 


- we will turn him over to Mr. Bordwell. 


Another is in a store. Another tends a cow 
to earn something. Another waits on table, 
etc. 

Then, of the girls, one is in a minister’s 
family, some distance from the Home. She 
has been to visit her father. beyond Oakland, 
and writes now to know if she can visit the 
Orphanage for one week. This is the home 


_ where her whole life was changed. She will 


be welcomed. 

- Another is with a lady who treats her as a 
— and likes her very much (12 years 
old). 

- But we cannot take your space to tell of all 
of those. older and younger. in rood Christian 
hnmes. Thev are verv manv. Where would 
they have been but for this and kindred homes? 


I close with one that shows how far-reaching 
is the work of our Presbyterian Orphanage. 

After long delay, much correspondence, and 
the full assurance that a father in Arizona 
would, as carefully as he could, guard his two 
little girls, they were given to him. The older 
is about 13, the younger about 9 years old. 
They are far from homes, among the workmen 
on the railroad. But we acknowledge a fath- 
er’s claim upon his own children, when he is 
striving to keep up the home life. This is 
our idea of Christian work. Miss Edgington 


said to the eldest as she left, ‘Watch over 


your little sister, ask a blessing at every meal, 
etc., and if anything is wrong with you, write 
me at once.” To our joy, this letter came the 
other day: “My Dear Miss Edgington: I re- 
ceived your loving letter, and was so glad to 
hear from you. * * * [She writes of 
walks to get flowers, etc., then adds] Miss 
Edgington, I have something more serious to 
ask you, and a favor too. As I told you be- 
fore, there is no Sunday-school here, only when 
a preacher happens to come along, and that is 
not very often. Well, I have got Mrs. D 
to help me, and we are going to start a Sun- 
day-school. E [a girl there] is a little 
older than me; we will take the girls and 
teach them. * * * Ask the children if 
they will sacrifice their Sunday-school papers 
and cards, to send them to some children who 
have no Sunday-school. And will you please 
send me as many Quarterlies as you can spare 
every month. This is asking a good deal, but 
I think the children will do all they can for us. 
I thought when I was asking for the children 


to come to Sunday-school I would be disap- 


pointed, but I never was. My love to all the 
children and the ladies, and tell them S—— 
sends love and a good-bye kiss. Well, good- 


bye! Love and kisses from your loving 


friend, M. P. S—Please send those things 
as soon as possible, for I should like to have 
them by this Sunday coming. Good-bye.” 
Reader, what can you give to help with the 
new Home now being erected, to make just 
such gifts out of one with the worst of moth- 
ers? | | 
While writing the above, a few moments 
ago, a letter came from which I make a brief 
extract. It is regarding two little girls. The 
writer, the wife of a Presbyterian elder says: 
“The mother is almost distracted, not only that 
she has no means for their support, but be- | 
cause at the age when care is most needed 
they are not under good influences. The 
mother is now fitting herselffor her life-work, 
and will, at the end of a year, be able to care 
for her children. The little girls are 5 and 7 
years old.” We wrote we would take them at 
once. “The Lord will provide.” is our motto: 
but we know that God works through very 


The second question is regarding our new 
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building. How much is it to cost? How 
much money have you got? Where do you 
get the money? Our Home is begun, near 


-$an Anselmo Theological Seminary. It will 


cost about $10,000 above the lumber. Mr. 
Robert Dollar has given us $2,600 worth of 
lumber. Mr. and Mrs. Rideout, $2,000. Mr. 
Dollar and Mr. Rideout helped us _ to 


locate the Home, and are untiring. Mrs. 


Belcher, $600; Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Hulse and 
Mrs. Goodman of Napa, each $100. There have 
been many gifts below the $100 mark, all most 
acceptable and helpful. There were generous 
donors for the farm, which is all paid for. 
These gifts are for the building. We have 


now given most of which has been paid out 


(beside the lumber), about $4,000. A heavy 


payment is to be made in October. We be-- 


gan to build because the price of labor and ma- 
terial was advancing every week, and our pres- 


ent quarters were full to overflowing. Will 
you help us? Is not this the Lord’s work? | 


If we did not fully believe it we would not, 
this beautiful September day, when all around 
us are resting, be planning, working and pray- 
ing for this Home. A lady asked me the 
other day if I did not enjoy fairy tales as much 
as ever. Fairy tales! with that Orphanage 
building to be paid for (for laborers must be 
paid), and 126 children, or more, to be fed 
and clothed! But behind us who work lies 


the church of God, the heart of humanity, and, 


above and over all, God, who inspires human 
hearts. May he inspire you to help us now! 
| Mrs. P. D. Browne, 
President P. O. and Farm. 


Like the little Arizona girl, I add a post- 


script. When we bought our Farm (for which 


Mrs. Hearst so kindly gave us $1,000) the con- 


stant cry was, “There is no water in that 
spring!’ Oh, unbelieving hearts, out from 
that spring gushes 2,000 gallons of water every 
day! The Treasurer’s address is, Mrs. N. D. 
Rideout, 1950 Washington street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


In the Southland. 


The Occident of Sept. 13th is at hand, and on 
page 9 has a readable article on church unity, 
which closes by a plea for a union meeting 
of the Synods of the Coast, a matter which 
was considered with some enthusiasm 
some three years since and abandoned 
at that time, by reason of difficulties 
arising in the perfecting of the arrangements. 
The object is good and the aim worthy if it 
can be accomplished. But the surprising thing 
in the article is the array of figures given as 
facts, and the deductions therefrom. With 
one or two clerical errors those of Oregon 
and Washington seem to be accurate, but 
those of California are quite ancient history. 
The area of California, according to Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia, is 188,981 square miles. The last 


General Association minutes give Synod of Cali- 
fornia 8 presbyteries, not 0; 280 ministers, 
not 161; 235 churches,; 709 elders, not 424, | 
23,184 church members, not 13,393; and 25,- 
355 S. S. members, not 15,847. To quote and 
correct the article referred to: “These fig- 
ures show that there are more Presbyterians in 
California than in Oregon and Washington 
taken together, by 9,215 as to church mem- 
bers and 6,187 as to Sunday-school members ; 
88 ministers, 8 churches and 61 elders. This 
is an astounding fact to one whose attention 
has not been previously called to the fact.” 
As to the other wise conclusions we have not 
time to carry on farther the comparison. But 
the old story still has a moral: When you are 
going to have a hare dinner, first catch your 
hare before you cook him. 

The Rev. Wm. B. Noble, D.D., who has 
been taking his vacation East, resting and vis- 


iting members of his family, has been appoint- 


ed a delegate to the Pan Presbyterian Coun- 
cil which meets in Washington, D. C., Sep- 


tember 27th prox. He will be detained in the 


Fast until after this meeting. Dr. Noble was 
a credential delegate to the last meeting of the 
Council also, when it met at Glasgow three 
years since. ‘his unsought honor is worthily 
bestowed, and while the Southland will be 
specially represented the whole Synod may 
feel itself represented in this representative 
man—a strong scion of the truest of the true 
on the Presbyterian tree. ar | 
The Rev. W. J. Arnold has been back for 
some three weeks from his Eastern trip, and 
is at his regular work once more, refreshed 
and invigorated. 
On September 17th the Immanuel church 
used the individual communion cups _ for 
the first time. This church has never in its 
history had such largely attended Sunday 
evening services as during the past few weeks, 
and there has been almost no appreciable fall- 
ing off during the summer time in the morn- 
ing congregations, and more than one mem- 
ber has remarked to your correspondent that 
Dr. Walker never preached better than he ~ 
has right along since his return. Immanuel 
church and its pastor are both deservedly very 
popular. | 
On Sept. 11th there was a quite largely at- 
tended meeting of the pastors locally interest- 
ed in city mission work. It is hoped that by 
the time of the meeting of the Los Angeles 
Presbytery something definite may be mater- 
ialized for a portion of our fair city, that as a 
church we have been somewhat neglecting. 


Ehjah Oxymel. 


The iron laws of life are the facts. of things 
which God has made, as surely as he has made 
anything ; and there can be no discord between 
his works in one way and his word in another 
way.—[Henry W. Foote. 
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On the Siuslaw. 


That a region is remote is no reason, in Or- 
egon, for leaving it without the gospel. Ore- 
gon was remote once, but the missionary 
found his way hither. It was a grand move. 
Lane county extends from the summit of the 
Cascades to the Pacific Ocean. This makes it 
a long county. It is long in distance from 
east to west. It requires a long time to travel 
the distance. Between the mountainous 
extremes lies a portion of the famed Willam- 
ette valley ; level, fertile, fully occupied by hu- 
man beings, and used in fruit and grain rais- 
ing. The most noted city is Kugene. Here 
lived and labored and died the sainted Dr. E. 
R. Geary, one of the three charter members 
of the Presbytery of Oregon in 1851. Here 
to-day lives and labors Chaplain W. S$. Gil- 
_ bert, who has made a name for himself by his 


conduct with the Second Regiment, Oregon 
Here is the seat of the 


Volunteers, in Manila. 
State University, and here is the centre for 
travelers who wish to move in any direction 
through the county. Greer 

We Presbyterians have one good, self-sup- 
porting church in Eugene, with comfortable 
edifice and manse. To find our other enter- 
prises we must seek the remote west of the 
county. Some ten or twelve years ago Pres- 


bytery sent Rev. Albert Robinson over on to 


the Siuslaw river to see what could be done. 
This river rises in the Coast Range, and, mak- 
ing its way toward the sea, is fed by Wildcat, 
Lake and Indian creeks, and other smaller 
streams, until, reaching the tide, it is navigable 
for steamers. At the head of tide is a small 
settlement called Seaton. Two miles lower is 
lviapleton. Eight miles lower is Point Ter- 


race. Then comes Acme, and twenty miles 


down stream, five miles from the ocean, is 
Florence. Along the banks of the Siuslaw 
are ranches, while up all the tributaries are 


found clearings, where determined men and. 


women are, patiently, let us hope, opening 


farms, making homes and rearing families. It 


is 82 miles from Eugene to Florence. 


Mr. Robinson is English. This means he is 
eritty and persistent, and not easily beaten. 
He accepted the task Presbytery assigned 
him, and, some way or other, got over to 
Florence. After several years’ work he came 
out alive, and is now Chaplain for the Sea- 


mens’ Friend Societv in Portland. He was. 


followed, on the Siuslaw, by Rev. I. G. 
Knotts. We all know the sort of stuff found 
in knots. This minister and his wife have the 
same sort of material in them. Last week the 
Synodical Missionary went over on the Sius- 
law, and here is what he found. He found that 


the stage left Eugene at 6 a. m. for the Head 


of Side. Friday morning, August 25th, found 
him on the second seat in this stage. It was 
loaded with a lady’s trunk, no matter about 


had to go. 


the size; the lady, who was on the way to 
teach school on the Siuslaw; some castings, 
some boxes, some mail, some baggage, and 


the driver. There were two small horses to 
draw it. But the writer never dares to say 
anything harsh about anything small 
and alive. Those horses were alive. Away 


we went across the beautiful valley, now 
laden with wheat and other grains, some 
standing, some in the “shock.” We passed © 
comfortable farm-houses and _ thrifty-looking. 
orchards. The road was good, as it was near 
town. Our horses felt well, and in two hours 
we drew up in front of Elmira postoffice to 
“change the mail”; time, two hours. , 

Soon we drew into the mountains, and the 
rain began to fall. The stage had no roof. 
But the rain was only an Oregon drizzle, and 
not wet. We reached Haks. The _ horses 
were dead tired, as they had drawn that load 
23% miles in four hours. Here we changed 
horses and mail and set off for a ten-mile 
drive to the dinner station. Two more pas- 
sengers joined us. The rain increased. We 
reached the mountains and the mud and bad 
roads all at once. From this time on we were 
rough riders. The stage heaved and twisted 
and rolled and pitched. So did we. But we 
Now it rained. About noon we 
reached the station. Here we had a good din- 
ner, with pure cream for the coffee, and apple 
pie—cream for that, too—and fresh vegetables 
out of the garden. It was a comforting meal. 
Again we were seated and pounding away. 


Soon we reached the junction of Wild Cat 


creek with the Siuslaw, and followed down 
the latter stream. The road, in many places, 
was cut on the side of the mountain, in places 
was blasted out of the solid rock, only wide 
enough to allow the team to move. Chasms 
were bridged with unsubstantial bridges, high 
in air, overhanging the stream. ‘There were 
opportunities for all sorts of accidents, but we © 
had none. Again we changed horses, and at 
8 p. m. we reached Mapleton. We were a 
tender crowd, pounded tender, and exceeding- 
ly glad to enter the hotel, where a good fire 
warmed us, and a good supper fed us. 


W. S. Holt. 


(70 be continued. \ 


A Christian, for the sweet fruit he bears to 
God and man, is compared to the vine. Now, 
as the most generous vine, if it be not pruned, 
runs out into many superfluous stems, and 
srows at last weak and fruitless, so doth the 
best man, if he be not cut short of his desires 
and pruned with afflictions. If it be painful to 
bleed. it is worse to wither. Let me be pruned 
that I may grow. rather than be cut up to 


burn.—[Joseph Hall. 


If our hands would touch humanity, our 


. hearts must touch heaven. 
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Missions :in T hibet. 
REV. WM. H. INGERSOLL. 


It seems incongruous to discuss missionary 
efforts in the language of war; but, if was ever 
appropriate, it is more natural in relation to 
missions to Thibet. 

It has always been siege, invasion and repul- 
sion, attack, defense and defeat, sallies and 
sorties, spies and martyrs. Walls of defense 
and resistance, and approaches of mining and 
engineering. The whole land is surrounded 
with missionary colonies. Catholics and Prot- 
estants are competing with each other, and all 
aiming and striving to introduce the gospel 
into “the forbidden land.” Being the last im- 
portant land to exclude the missionaries, it was 
invaded by one effort after another, as far as 
its frontiers, until most of the leading societies 
had their stations somewhere around Thibet. 

The China Inland Mission worked west that 
way, and, having advantages from their Mon- 
golian assistants and a governmental protect- 
orate, they were first to make a real breach in 
the walls of prejudice and resistance. 

Strange, too, that the missionaries should 
be admitted to Thibetan monasteries, and al- 
lowed to live and work among the priests; and 
yet natural when it appears that they were 
seriously considered and received as religious 
teachers and disciples of Buddha, perhaps the 
“Greater Buddha” expected by the Lamas. 


Astonishing as it may seem, it is stated by 
Dr. Le Lachuer of the China Inland Mission 


that the impression which he made, and the 
welcome he received, was on this basis, that he 
was a “Buddha,” an “enlightened one.” They 
are therefore received as unknown angels, and 
while they teach Christianity they can study 
Buddhism, and learn what to save and what 
to cure. | | 

There are so many things in Buddhism that 
are harmonious with Christianity that study is 
more necessary than in dealing with any other 
ancient religion, except Brahminism.  In- 
deed, Buddhism is a cult, or school, of Brah- 
minism; more liberal, and divorced from the 
oppressive caste system. 

In strange contrast with the quietness, and 
love, and self-meditation of Buddhism is the 
fierceness of the bigotry of the Thibetan 
priests and the rude, coarse and violent natures 
of the treacherous and cowardly people. Ev- 
ery book of travel, from Hue and Gabet to 
Bonvalot, Rockhill and Landor, witnesses to 
the wicked treatment received from natives too 
cowardly to kill them, but ever ready to rob, 
deceive, betray, torture and poison them. Two 
powerful prejudices inspired such treatment. 
If the travelers were civilians they were spying 
out the land; if they were government officers 
they had designs on their country: if they 
were Christian missionaries they had designs 
on their religion; and, where every tenth man 


is a priest and every man believes himself to 
be religious in almost ail things, any invasion 
of home religion would be fiercely resisted. 
Such difficulties required peculiar treatment, 
and it may be confessed that how to deal with 
them was only learned from much suffering, 
many failures, and slow study of methods. 
Plans which worked well elsewhere did not 
work in Thibet. More preliminary work had 
to be done, and the faithful missionaries had 
to sit down and study the situation. This pre-’ 
sented the problems of a kind of religious siege. 
Spiritual weapons were to be used, and all the 
wisdom attainable must be employed. Ac- 
cordingly, many missionary societies, with dif- 
ferent plans and resources, but the same main 
purpose, laid siege. The same divine com- 
mission inspired them all, and the same divine 
wisdom was promised to all; but the ultimate — 
end was to open the doors and present the 
gospel to do its blessed work. With this idea 
in view, one of the first organized efforts was 


-made by the little Moravian church, great in 


missionary zeal, to lay gospel siege to what was 
justly regarded as the most hopeless field in 
the world. From the headquarters of the 
Church of The Brethren in Hewnhut, in Sax- 


ony, the home of Count Zinzendorff, all his life 


the great priest and patron of The Brethren, 
an expedition was organized and sent to the 
mountain-land in Southern Central Asia. One 
of The Brethren deserves more than passing 
notice. Heinrich August Jaeschke was born > 
at Hewnhut, in Saxony, in 1817. In early 
studies he exhibited an aptitude in languages, 
and lectured in schools and colleges. Persian, 
Arabic and Sanscrit prepared him for the 
study of Thibetan, and he went with the Breth- 
ren in 1854, and settled at Kyclang, in the 
province of Lahoul, on the Baghanin, 10,000 
feet above the sea. 

For years they were excluded from their in- 
tended field, but they were not idle. Jaeschke 
began at once the study of their difficult lan- 


guage, and soon prepared a lexicon of German 


and Thibetan, for the use of his brethren of the 
mission; then an English and Thibetan lexi- 
con, and some tracts and literary works in the 
language of the country. All the while, and 
for ten years, he was at work on a translation 
of the New Testament, which he took to Lon-| 
don, where it was published by the British and — 
Foreign Bible Society. His notes for the Old 
Testament were prepared, but he did not com- 
plete the entire work of translation. A co- 
missionary and pupil of Jaeschke, named Reds- 
lob, finished the work, which, thus completed 
was published entire. 

_Another grand work of the Moravian was a 
dictionary of the language of Thibet, freely 
illustrated with quotations from their own lit- 
erature. In the history of missions the work 
of this devoted man is perhaps unique in its 
completeness and value for the time of oppor- 
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tunity. This time has come, and his work 
prepares the way for the great advantage of 
giving to that strange people the Word of God 
in their own tongue as really for them. 

Brother Jaeschke died in 1883, and was bur- 
ied in the Hutberg cemetery, in his native 
~Hewnhut. On his tombstone, in the language 
of Thibet, is his epitaph and the words, “He 
hath done what he could.” He is well deserv- 
ing of the reverend and affectionate memory 
of all Christians, and great honor is due to the 
noble Moravian missionary church, which had 
the Christian enterprise and zeal to send him 
to the mountain-land of Central Asia, in the 
name of Him who said, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creat- 
ure.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1899. 


A Mark to Aim At. 
BY REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 


The Board of Home Missions is called on 
for a larger work. We cannot fail, and be 
true to our opportunities. We cannot go on 
unless the funds are provided. There shall be 
no large debt. We therefore must have an in- 
crease of funds. The most reliable channel 
for such increase is through the regular church 
offerings. We have been studying them, and 
are of the opinion that they are the weak point 
in our various sources of supply. Only a 
small percentage of our churches give an av- 
erage of one cent a week per member. It may 


be true that not every individual can readily | 


give a cent a week, but there is no church 
which cannot with a little effort reach that 
average. Yet only afew doreach it. For ex- 
ample, in Pennsvlvania only 82 congregations 
out of a total of 1,079 reach that sum; in New 
~ York only 84 out of 843; and in New Jersey 
only 51 out of 321. As these are well organ- 
ized, old and liberal synods, it may be assumed 
that they are examples as favorable to system- 
atic and liberal giving as can be found. 

We propose now to ask all our churches to 
signalize this year by a contribution for home 
missions through church offerings of at least 
one cent a week per member. Is that too 
much for the salvation of our country? Is it 
too high a gauge to register our appreciation 
of our Christian heritage and Christian obliga- 
tions? If this were achieved what would be 
the result? Our receipts from churches would 
rise from $270,000 to over $500,000. And then 
what? Then we could hear and heed the calls 
from our older States for more care of churches 
that else must die, the call from the newer re- 
gions for supplies for places now without the 
gospel, the call from the islands of the north- 
_west and the southeast for deliverance from the 
thralldom of paganism and irreligion. Then, 
ina word, our church could take her place in 
the grand advance of the body of Christ to 


life—American life—to the level which its op- 
portunities invite and its responsibilities re- 
quire. 

Shall it be done? It is for our pastors and 
sessions to answer. We set a reasonable mark. 
We appeal under the urgency of great occa- 
sions. Our people are patriotic Presbyterians. 
They will respond if they have a chance. Let 
us give them the chance, and pray God to hon- 
or his name and further his kingdom by. in- 
spiring them to make ths simple plan effective — 
throughout our church. 


The Upper World Not Far Away. 


The venerable Bishop Huntington beauti- 
fully says: “The upper world is no farther off 
than it was of old, when its splendors shone on 
the heads of patriarchs and apostles, and on 
the hills of Judea whence their help came. 
Heaven does not hide itself; it is we that hide 
it. Its gates are never shut, day or night, and 
they open into your houses, your workshops, 
your streets, your schools, your closets, your 
congregations. Strong and steadfast, cheer- 
ful and contented, no matter how hard- 
worked, are they who are mindful of its near- 
ness, sure of its reality, conscious of its help- 
ing and inspiring ‘power.’ Among all of the 
popular liberalities of our day, why should we 
not be more liberal and abundant in faith? 
Whatever our private failure, in courage, tem- 
per, charity, the good and perfect gift of par- 
don comes down to every soul that seeks it. 
Lift up your eyes! Whatever the tokens of 
public welfare, liberty, safety, or power dis- 
played around us—not unto us, but unto the 
‘Name that is above every name,’ give glory!” 


Some Briny Waters. 


According to the latest survey, the Great 
Salt Lake is about 100 miles long, with an 
average width of from twenty-five to thirty 
miles, though in some places its width is from 
fifty to sixty miles, and the greatest depth is 
found to be some sixty feet. Its waters con- 
tain nearly 18 per cent solid matter, mostly 
salt and soda, with small proportions of sul- 
phur, lithia, and boracic acid. It is a_ well 
known fact that Atlantic Ocean water holds 
but 3.5 per cent of solid material,, of which salt 
constitutes 2.6 per cent. In the Asiatic Dead 
Sea, the water contains 23 per cent of solids, 
including less salt and soda and much more 
magnesia, calcium and potassium than Salt 
Lake. Another statement in this connection 
is of interest, though not new, viz., that hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of salt are made by 


natural evaporation along the shores of this 
lake-—[New York Sun. 


“It is always a sign of poverty of mind where 
men are ever aiming to appear great; for they 
who are really great never seem to know it.” 


Ps 


Tome Circle. 


Dreaming of Home. 


It comes to me often in silence 
When the firelight sputters low— 
When the black, uncertain shadows 
Seem wraiths of the long ago; 
Always with a throb of heartache 
That thrills each pulsive vein, 
Comes the old, unquiet longing — 
For the peace of home again. 


I’m sick of the roar of cities, 
And oft faces cold and strange; 

I know where there’s warmth of welcome, 
And my yearning fancies range 

Back to the dear old homestead 
With an aching sense of pain, 

But there’ll be joy in the coming | 
When I go home again. 


When I go home again! There’s music 
That never may die aerey) 

And it seems that the hands of angels 
On a mystic heart at play | 

Have touched with a yearning sadness 
On a beautiful, broken strain, 

To which is my fond heart wording— 
When I go home again. | 


Outside of my darkening window 
Is the great world’s crash and din, 
And slowly the autumn shadows 
Come drifting, drifting in. 
Sobbing, the night wind murmurs 
_ To the splash of the autumn ‘rain; 
But I dream of the glorious greeting 
~ When I go home again. 


—Eugene Field. 


The Washington Miniatures. 

According to the Examiner of this city, May- 
or James D. Phelan has brought back to San 
Francisco the George and Martha Washington 
miniature portraits painted from life by James 
Peale in 1782. These miniatures are of ex- 
quisite beauty and extreme historical interest, 
being genuine portraits, and not replicas. 
Washington is shown at fifty years, in his own 
hair, instead of the wig that is seen in other 
portraits. It is of earlier date than the Gilbert 
Stuart picture. Peale was one of the great 
artists of Washington’s time. The Washing- 
ton sittings were given to him as a compliment 
after the large portraits now owned by the cit 
of Philadelphia had been painted. as 

-Peale’s descendants kept the miniatures 113 
years, the last member of the family to own 
them being Charles J. Duncan of this city, 
who was president of the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company before financial disaster over- 
took him. Duncan was the step-grandson of 
Anna C. Peale Duncan, wife of General Dun- 
can of Philadelphia. Forced by his financial 
ruin to sell the miniatures, Duncan offered 


them to the Czar of Russia’ for $50,000; but 


the Czar, though a collector of Washington 
relics, thought the price too high. The owner 
then expected to sell them in France, and was 
about to take them to Paris, when Mayor 
Phelan became a buyer in New York. The 
purchase took place several years ago, and the 
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dainty relics were kept in a safe deposit vault 


at New York until they were brought to this. 
city on Friday of last week. | 


Duncan and his family were passengers on 
the Mohican, the steamer that was lost off the 
Manacles, England, about two years ago, with 
everybody that was on board. With the min- 
iatures now owned by Mayor Phelan is the fol-. 
lowing certificate: 

“This is to certify that the accompanying 
miniatures of General George and Lady Wash- 
ington were painted at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War by our father, James Peale, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
two. They are original pictures, painted from 
life, at sittings given for that purpose. . They 
have always been in the possession of the fam- 
ily, and have not been out of our custody a 
single hour, nor been exhibited or offered for 
sale until purchased by Joseph C. Duncan of 
San Francisco, Cal. James Peale, 

Margaretta A. Peale. 


“Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1873. © 


“City of Philadelphia—ss. 
“Personally before me, William S. Stokley, 

Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, appeared 

James Peale and Margaretta A. Peale, who, | 


_ being duly affirmed, say that the facts set forth 


in the following certificate are true. | 
“Affirmed and subscribed this 15th day of 


November, A. D. 1873. Wm. S. Stokley, 


Mayor of Philadelphia.” 


On the reverse side of the silver frame the _ 
son and daughter of the Washington portrait 
painter placed in manuscript these stories: 

“Connected with this miniature of Lady 
Washington an interesting little anecdote is 
worth relating, as showing that for business. 
and nice punctuality she greatly resembled 
General Washington himself. At her own 
suggestion the first sitting was to be at the un- 
usually early hour of 7 o’clock in the morning. 
Our father, considering the hour for a lady so 
very early, was not exactly up to time. He, 
however, found her waiting, and received for 
salutation the remark, “Why, Mr. Peale, you 
are behind time this morning.” He made a 
suitable apology, but she quickly added,‘‘When 
I make an engagement I am as particular in 
keeping it as the General. Early as it is, I 
have been in iny kitchen, given orders for the 
day, gave my niece a lesson on the harp, read 
the newspaper, and have waited twenty min- 
utes for you.” A similar anecdote of the Gen- 
eral may be mentioned. On one of the occa- 
sions in which he sat for his likeness to our 
father, he pulled out his watch and said, “Mr. 
Peale, my time is nearly out; but if three min- 
utes is of use to you I will give it to you,” add- 
ing that he had an engagement of consequence 
to meet. Our father joined the regular army 
under Washington, being appointed a lieuten- 
ant in General Smallwood’s Maryland regi- 
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ment, served three years, and had many op- 
portunities of seeing the General, and was 
therefore well acquainted with his features. 
Our father never put his full name on his 
pictures, but simply used the initials J. P. 
“James Peale, 
“Margaretta A. Peale. 
“Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1873.” 


A Native Barraka Mission Bov’s Conversion. 


Jasper Grant gives the following account of 


his conversion: 

When I was young I had rheumatism and 
was hardly able to walk. My people said, 
after consulting the “devil doctor,” “Jasper, 
you must serve the devil, and if you do not 
serve him you will die.” 

‘They put me in a devil doctor’s school, at 
Gravy. When at school I could not bathe 
nor cut my hair, and of the fowls and dogs we 
sacrificed to the devil we saved all the bones, 
and these were hung around our necks. 

J had a dream, and I began to see that serv- 
ing the devil would not save me; 
mined that I would not pray to him any more, 
but I would go home and enter the mission 
school. It was then Jesus spoke to my heart. 
I told the doctor I was going home. He said, 
“Yes, I think you are well, and you had bet- 
ter go.” He only wanted more money from 
my family, so he gave me a few laws to keep, 
and plenty of medicine. Some of the laws 
were that I was not to allow fish to come into 
my house; I was not to eat rice that grew on 
my own farm. I put the “ju-ju’ in my house, 
but the first night I was worse. I called my, 
wife and told her I was going to the mission 
to serve God. I wanted to learn about God. 
I went up to Mr. Warner, the missionary then 
in charge at Barraka, and gave him all my 

“eree-grees,” for I carried all in a bag. He 
asked me what I would have him to do with 
them. I said, “Burn them, for they all lie, 
and I want to trust God.” So he burned 
them. I remained in the mission, and was 
soon well. 

When we went to town on Sunday for serv- 
ice I told my “big father” that I was at the 
mission to stay, not because I was sick, but 
because I wanted to serve God. My brother 
said, ‘‘Do not say any more that mission is for 
all; let other families be first; we must be 
last.” But I remained in the mission. 

When the interpreter passed the word he did 
not pass it correctly, as he was afraid to speak 
the truth. When I had a chance I told them 
all. They said, “This young man will break 
our country down” ; so they began to hate me. 

I wanted my child, but they said “No,” and 
began to beat me. 
ried him to Cape Palmas. Bishop Taylor was 
there. I told him all my trouble. We prayed 
to God, and I was very happy. I have had 
my child ever since—[The New Africa. 


so I deter- 


One day I got him and car-- 


Could’nt Agree. 


A Mouse, a Cricket. and Bumble-bee | 
Started out in the sweet spring weather. 
‘‘Let us all agree,” 
Said the Bumble-bee 
‘‘To build us a house and live together.” 
willing to try,’’ 
Said the Cricket spry. 
Said dear little Mousie, ‘‘So am ee 


‘‘Under the porch, away down low.” 
The Cricket chirruped in rare delight, 
‘‘Is the place, I know, 
For us all to go; 
There’s not the tinest ray of light ! 
We'll hide away 
From the dazzling day, 
And chirrup and buzz and: squeak all night.”’ 
Said the Mouse: ‘‘O dear, 
I fear, I fear | 
Such a place would be so’dark'and drear ! 


“Away, ’way up in the elm-tree high,”’ 
Said the Bumble-bee, ‘‘is a cozy nook, 
— In the early light 
the morning bright 
| A royal place. Let us go and look.”’ © 

Said the Cricket: ‘‘Why, | 
As I cannot fly, 

I never could think of going SO high.” 


Said Mistress Mouse: ‘‘The finest spot 
Is out in the field of growing wheat. 
We'll build a dot” 
Of a nest—why not ?— 
Convenient, cozy, and snug, and sweet.”’ 
Said the Bumble-bee: 
‘‘Dear me; dear me! 
Such a house would never do for three.” | 


Well, Mistress Mouse 
| Built a wee, wee house, 

And cuddied under the sun-warmed hay. 

Phe Bumble-bee, 

From his hole in the tree, 
Buzzed and hummed through the sunny day. 

While the Cricket stole 

To the darkest hole, | 
And chirruped till morning’s earliest ray. 
And though they never could live together 
All rejoiced in the sweet spring weather. 


—Sydney Dayre, in The Outlook. 
The Help Davy Gave. 


It was a sorrowful house at the Mills. A 
large card tacked up beside the door which 
read, “Whooping-Cough Within,” told the 
reason, and Davy, Kittie, and the baby were 
all for the time shut-ins and sufferers. 

A truly trying time was it for the whole 
household, and what with nights made wake- 
ful, and days worn with the restless and fret- 
ful children, Mrs. Mills was sometimes inclin- 
ed to think that she suffered as much as they. 

Davy was nine, three years older than Kit- 
tie, so he felt. himself quite large. And though 
it was pretty hard to look out of the window 
and see the other boys of the neighborhood 
going back and Bary to school, and having 
good times with their sleds and snow-men, 
and he not even able to speak to them, still he 
had ways of amusing himself that the others 
had not. For one thing, he could curl himself 
in a chair with a book, and in the delight of 
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the story forget the troublesome cough for a 
time, unless it happened to come on and half 
strangle him. 

More than this, Davy had his “gift.” A oift 
that those who saw the snow-men he made, 
and the things he did with his scissors and 
pencil and paint-box, said that one day he 
would be an artist. For, since before Davy 
was as old asJaney, who was four, his greatest 
pleasure had been to shape things into form, 
and now, in the making of a gaily-painted 
troop of paper soldiers with their galloping 
horses, together with a menagerie of animals, 
wild and tame, he passed many an otherwise 
tedious hour. | 
_ One day he looked up from a blue-uniform- 
ed soldier he was carefully painting, to hear 
Kittie’s oft-repeated and wearied plaint, “I 
don’t know what to do, mamma; I’m so tired 
of everything. What shall I do?” | 

“Can’t you play school with your dolls?’ 
suggested mamma, who was busy holding 
baby and helping him get his breath again. 

“I’m tired of my dolls; I’ve played and 
played with them; I wish I had something dif- 
ferent.” 

Davy held his brush in his-hand. It was 
hard for Kittie; she was too old to take naps 
like Janey and baby; she was not old enough 
to read for herself, and when he tried to read 


to her it set him a coughing. Nor had she any 


share of his talent; while she liked to draw, 
what she made was usually such a puzzle to 
every one that she sometimes cried with vex- 
ation. All this Davy remembered, and as he 
went on painting it was with an uneasy 
thought that as the oldest he ought to help 
mamma, and share in her efforts to amuse 


Kitty and the others. It was very hard just 


then; in his mind’s eye he had a fleet of battle- 
ships that he was intending to cut out with his 
skillful scissors, and color, as soon as his sol- 
diers were finished. haba 

But after working a little longer, he put his 
colors to one side. “Mamma,” he said, “if you 
will give me some pieces of cardboard, I think 
I can make some pictures for Kitty to draw.” 

Mrs. Mills had not the cardboard, but she 
found some heavy paper for Davy, who, 
spreading it out on the table, opened the sharp- 
est blade of his pen-knife, and began to cut 
out little spaces,' longer than wide, in the 
paper. 

“IT don’t see any picture,” observed Kittie, 
who, attracted by his promise, had come to 
look on; and Mrs. Mills, glancing over his 


- shoulder, had to confess to herself that she 


could see no meaning in the perforations. _ 
“Wait a little, Kittie, and you will see,’”’ was 


-Davy’s answer. “There,” he said presently, 
“you put a white paper under this; take your 


pencil so, and mark each of these little places 
I have made, and see what it will make.” 
Kittie followed his directions, and then 


lifted the upper sheet: “O mamma!” she 


called in a delighted tone, “just see what a 


pretty bird I have.” 

So Davy set to work on a fresh design, and 
while his soldier remained with his uniform 
half done, he cut out perforated patterns for 
birds and fishes, cats, faces, and even one elab- 
orate design of a fireman climbing a ladder ; 
while Kittie found an afternoon’s amusement 
in marking through the little slits, and admuir- 
ing the pictures she was thus able to make, 
and even little Janey managed one or two of 
the most simple. ; 

“Davy,” mamma said to him that night as 
she tucked him in his little white bed, “you 
have been a real help to me this afternoon by 
amusing the children. That:is»what our.-gifts 
are given us for, to make others better and 
happier; and I hope you will always remem- 
ber to use yours in this way.” 

“Have I truly helped you, mamma?” and a 
pleased look came into Davy’s eyes. “I’ve al- 
ways been glad I had my gift; it has made me 
happy so many times; but I’m gladder than 
ever now, if I can make others happy with it, 
too.” —[ Adele E. Thompson, in Christian In- 
telligencer. | 


An Old Story Book. — 


When you are looking for entertaining 
reading do you ever seek out any of the stories 
hidden away between the brown covers of the | 
dictionary? Some of those words are very 
old, and it is always interesting to hear the his- 
tories of their lives and accounts of the many 
changes that have come to them through the 
‘centuries. 

For instance, the word sincere is formed 
from the Latin, and traces its origin back 
through the ages to the time when Rome was 


at its height. Very wealthy men lived there, 


and each one tried to make his home the most 
beautiful: So skilled workmen were employed 
to build their houses of marble, decorated with 
fine carving and delicate statues. But even in — 
those days there were dishonest builders. So, — 
if in finishing a statue, or in making dainty 
lines of tracery on some polished stone, a cor- 
ner of the stone should be chipped off, the 
builder would, instead of throwing it away, 
mend carefully the broken marble with white 
wax. And this custom became so common 
that the people found it out. Just as they al- 
ways do, for you know, as one of our Presi- 
dents used to say, “you can’t fool all the peo- — 
ple all the time.”” So when any one wished 
building done, he would have the contract 
read, that all the materials should be perfect— 
each stone, sine cera—without wax. And so 
those two words grew into one, and came to 
have the present meaning—of true, honest. 

_ Then there is the old story of the Phrygian 
king, Tantalus. For some offence, he was 
bound hana and foot, and placed beside a 
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stream of water, under a tree loaded with the 
most delicious fruits. He was parched from 
thirst and almost overcome with hunger, but 
whenever he stooped for a drink, the waters 
fiowed beyond his reach; and whenever he 
tried to get some of the fruit the branches 
sprang high into the air. \vas ever anything 
more tantahzimng ? 

Bridal has a curious origin, too. Years and 
years ago, before the Puritans tried to change 
things in England, marriages were made the 
occasions of great feasts, rather different from 
those we have now. And in addition to all 
the other dishes and drinks they would have 
Srp quantities of ale, in which to toast the 
bride. And probably some funny young man, 
when asked where “he -was~ going. answered, 
“To drink bride-ale.” And the phrase caught 
the popular fancy, dropped its final e, and now 
occupies a respectable and honored place in 
every dictionary. 

Ostracize, also, has a history of its own, and 
can trace its origin back, farther than any of 
our old families, to the time when Kleisthenes 
ruled Greece, more than five hundred years 
before Christ. By means of this ostracism it 
was possible for any distinguished man of Ath- 
ens, without accusation, trial, or defence, to 
be exiled for ten years; 


carefully guarded ‘by laws. The assembly of 
the people was called, and though no particu- 
lar name was mentioned they had the privilege 
of deciding whether the influence of any per- 
son had become dangerous to the State. If 
their verdict was that the condition of public 
affairs demanded ostracism, a day was appoint- 
ed for citizens to vote. In the center of tne 
agora an enclosure was erected, having ten 
entrances, one for each community, and ten 
receptacles for each entrance. 
then provided himself with a shell, ostrakon, 
on which he wrote the name of the citizen 
whose banishment he though necessary for the 
public good. At the close of the day, the shells 
were collected from these receptacles, the votes 
counted, and if the name of any citizen was 
written on 6,000 of them, he was ostracized or 
banished for ten years. Ten days were al- 
lowed him for settling his private affairs, he 
was permitted to retain his property and was 
_ not considered at all disgraced. 

Even the every-day word, pen-knife, car- 
ries us back to the days when not only foun- 
tain pens, but ordinary steel ones, were un- 
known. And so every good teacher, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, was expected to be able to fash- 
ion, with his pen knife, from the goose quills 
brought for that purpose, good pens. 

These are a few of the interesting stories 

a study of word origins will give you. And 


it will bring you to a knowledge of the deli- 
cate shades of meaning which mark the cul- 


though, forunately, 
this measure was not often resorted to, and was. 


Every citizen 


tured speaker, and so > help you to use more 
carefully your mother-tongue.— [ Exchange. 


A on Politeness. 


Adrian is three years old, and a few days = 
his father bought him his first cap. It ts 
real soldier cap, with sword and gun ‘crddaed 
in front. 

“Now,” said his aunt, “if Adrian is big 
enough to have a cap, he is big enough to 
know what to do with it.” 

She took him on her lap and explained very 


carefully what gentlemen do with their hats, 
and how they take them off when they say 


‘How do you do?” or “Good-bye” to a lady, 
and she-told him that he must never wear ‘Ins 
cap in the house. 

At the conclusion of the lesson Adrian went 
out on the porch to practice it. When Miss 
Nina passed, he — off his cap, and said, 


“How do?” 


“Why, how do you do, you little dear?” said 
Miss Nina, smiling. 

- When mamma came up the street, he took 
off his cap, and she kissed him and called him | 
her precious little man. 

I know some boys twice as old and twice as 
big as Adrian who have not yet learned that 
lesson in politeness. It is a little thing, to be 
sure, but it is one of the little things that mark 
the gentlemanly boy. Does it not pay to learn 


all these little trifles well ?—[ Exchange. 


Providing for Birds. 
‘We have found,” says a bird-loving writer, 
‘a very simple way of providing board in win- 
ter and lodging in summer for a great number 


of birds. You have only to buy a few cocoa- 
nuts, cut off the ends, like taking a top off an_ 


egg, which can easily be done with a sharp 


chisel and a mallet; bore holes through the. 
sides, put a string through, then knot it, and 
then hang the cocoanut from a creeper or 
bough. Thus fora few cents you can provide 
food for these lively little birds for weeks, or, 
rather, months. Last winter our cocoanuts 
were seldom let alone for many moments. 
Birds swarmed on them, lowering themselves © 
down by the string, and at last, when confi- 
dence was quite established, flying straight in. 
They worked away at them from early dawn 
till dewy eve. When all the nut is eaten the 
shells make excellent nesting-places, and will 
probably be taken possession of by the same 
birds that hollow them out if the shells are left 
out through the summer. In this way both 
board and lodging are provided on most rea- — 
sonable terms, with no extras. In the hardest 
weather this food supply is always available, 
and if you are away from home for a few days 
you know that your little birds will not be in 
want.”—[Christian at Work. 
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She Hecidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Stree 


San Francisco. 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 
Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. 


Synodical Meeting. 


An all-day meeting will be held during the 
session of Synod, by the Occidental Board, at 
Stockton, when semi-annual reports from our 
auxiliaries, through Presbyteries, will be pre- 
sented by our Treasurer and Secretaries. The 
day will be announced hereafter, probably 


Oct. 20th or 21st. On the same day our off- 


cers will present a report to Synod, in accord- 
ance with a request made by Synod in Octo- 
ber, 1875, viz.: “That we welcome the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society to the fu- 
ture meetings of Synod, and invite them to 


present to us annually a report of their work.” 


Mrs. E.. G. Denniston requests that we pub- 
lish from the Woman's Missionary Friend a 


vivacious talk to all the treasurers, from high- 


est to’ lowest, that they may study diligently 
while they are preparing for Synod. The topic 
is, “The Treasurer Who Succeeds”: 


“The work of a treasurer is to understand 
figures, receive money, pay it out, keep ac- 


counts and make reports. : 
“First, she must understand figures; not the 


mere commercial face value of dollars and 


cents, although that is needful, but the part 


they take in the redemption of souls whose 


purchase price has already been paid. 
‘Second, she must receive money ; oftener, 
collect it. She must present convincingly the 


privilege of fellowship in service and the bless- 


ing that awaits the giver. Remembering that 
the silver and the gold are the Lord’s, she will 
cultivate ever the grace of persistence, blend- 


ed with the perfumed oil of consecrated tact, 


and being in partnership with the King, will 
never apologize for her royal connection. 
“Third, she pays out money. That is the 
peculiar joy and heritage of her position. She 
would be glad to multiply the amount, but be 
it little or much, she sends it quarterly, on 


time, freighted with many prayers, claiming 


for it the Master’s touch in blessing and the 
promised increase. 
“Fourth, she keeps accounts. She writes 
the names of the members with their gifts and 
payments lovingly, lingering tenderly over 
some names as she prays that the Father will 
open the way for them. For others she asks 
that hearts and hands may be opened wider 
in sympathetic love, and pocketbooks to ready 
service. Then there are blank spaces over 
which she prays, for she covets for these the 


names of some who have neither heard nor. 


for | Christ. 


heeded the ringing call of the apostle, “Awake 
to righteousness and sin not, for some have 
not the knowledge of God; I speak this to 
your shame.” Her accounts balance, for when 
her poor human best would fail, she rests on 
the promise, “I, the Lord thy God, will hold 
thy right hand, saying unto thee, fear not, 
‘Fifth, she makes reports, written, concise, 
clear statement of facts and figures, which 


will give to those who read or hear them, ac- 


curate knowledge of the society she repre- 
sents. As the tiny sparrow is not beneath 
the Father’s notice, every detail, however 
small, will be sacred to her. For in divine 
companionship she will study to make herself 


‘approved unto God, a workman that need- 


eth not to be ashamed.’ ” 
_ This is the work. What is the equipment 
necessary? The greatest thing in the world— 
love. Love for the Master, love for the work, 
for it,is his; love for the workers, for they are 
doing his work ; love for the members, for they 
make his work possible; and, best of all, love 
Notes. 
_ We shall furnish our readers with extracts 
from letters from Miss Grace Russell, which 
will, we are sure, be eagerly sought for, as she 
will be unable to speak in person for several 
months. The topic for October is Persia. © 
Mrs. Blackwood of Calvary church tells us 
that Dr. John G. Paton will arrive in San 
Francisco via Australia very soon, and by her 
request has asked a friend to meet him at 
the steamer, that he may feel that he is among 
friends. When he first went to the New Heb- 
rides, at least forty years ago, he seemed so 
far away. They are near the Fiji Islands and 
not very far from Australia. Now that the 
Philippines have been brought quite near, we 
can look complacently on the islands, even | 
those cannibal islands we have so much learned 
to dread. 
Dr. Paton was at one time the only mission- 
ary of six left to tell the tale. Some of them 
died, and some were murdered and their flesh 
eaten by the natives. He will tell us now of 
their marvelous growth in Christian virtues, 
all through the teaching of missionaries. 


If you have had an extraordinary measure 
of tribulation you should be peculiarly pre- 
pared to comfort others ; not by parading your 
griefs and crosses, but bearing them in such a 
way that your whole character shall be a com- 
fort and blessing to those about you. Those 
who have greatly suffered and have been com- 
forted of God are rich in sympathy and cour- 
age, two things of which men are in constant 
need. You cannot abound in sympathy and 
courage without unconsciously imparting 
them to others. They will realize your sym- 
pathy and be strengthened by your courage. 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


Woman's North 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
‘Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month,. at Io a. m. ; 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
‘Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
_ Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


-_ All communications intended for this column should 
‘be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, E. Eighth street 
-N., Portland, Oregon. | 


At the meeting of the Seiad of Washington 
lately held in Alaska, several of our missionary 
ladies were present. The meetings were 
sometimes held in the churches of the mission 


Stations and sometimes on shipboard. Sitka 
_ Juneau, Wrangle and other smaller stations 


- “were thus visited. At Hoonah the steamer 
stopped only about forty-five minutes. It was 
‘evening when they approached the shore. No 
lights shone from the many wigwams of the 
Indians ; all was darkness, save the glimmering 
light from the little store kept by the only 
white man in .the village, except the mission- 
ary. No canoe was ready to convey the pas- 
sengers from the steamer to the shore. After 
‘some difficulty a landing was effected, and, 
tramping through the wet grass, they soon 
arrived at the station. The bell was rung and 
in a few minutes the church was filled with 
curious natives. A word of greeting to the 
missionaries, a short service, including a chalk 
talk which sreatly interested the Indians, and, 
at a warning bell from the steamer, they hur- 
ried away. Less than an hour spent at Hoonah, 
but who can tell of the cheer and encourage- 
ment to the faithful workers there, or the good 
results of seed sown in the hearts of the na- 
tives. | | 
In that short time the ladies found that 
there was need of many comforts in the little 
mission family. Rev. and Mrs. Carle have 
been there but six months. Their earnest la- 
bors have already borne fruit, but the hard 
work and privations incident to that solitary 
place are telling sadly upon the health of Mrs. 
Carle and their baby, ten months old. They 
had no milk, no fresh meat, and water has to 
be brought a mile and a half. Steamers land 
there only once in six months, so they are 
nearly isolated from the civilized world. The 


ladies ordered up fresh meat and condensed 


milk from their steamer, and promised a box, 
to be sent as‘soon as possible. The regular 
steamer which stops there will leave the latter 
part of this month. A bountiful box is now 
being fitted up with fruits, jellies, condensed 


fervent prayer by Mrs. J. Gilbertson. 


milk, a carpet, a washing-machine and other 


needed articles. Our hearts go out in warmest. 


- sympathy to these faithful ones, who have giv- 


en up so much that they might win souls for 
Christ. Are there not other missionaries, not 


‘only in Alaska but nearer home, equally 


needy? 

Setrenahy Thompson, on his return from a 
tour aniong the home mission churches, when. 
speaking of missionary boxes, says it is now 
nearly time for the missionary boxes to be pre- 
pared. Many more could be used than are ° 
sent out each year. Cannot some churches. 
which have not heretofore sent one lend their 
aid in this direction this fall? Will not all 
exert their best efforts to let our missionaries. 


know ‘that the heart of the church is throb- 


bing with love for them? We are glad to say 
that the churches under the North Pacific 
Board have always responded cordially to the: 
calls for missionary boxes and have given ac- 
cording to their ability. Some, being mission 
churches, have but little to give, but all desire 
a part in the good work: 

Our President has returned from her vaca- 
tion and will be with us at our September 
meeting, wher we hope for a grand rally. 


Woman’s Spnodicat Society 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


‘Mrs. Willis T: Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary,. 


_I2o1 Alice St., Oakland. 


Next Annual Meeting will be held in Stockton,,. 
Friday, October 20th, in connection with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to. 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


Oakland Presbyterial Home Missionary Society. 


The semi-annual meeting of this Society 
was held on Friday, September 15th, in the 
First Presbyterian church of Oakland. The 
meeting was well-attended, about two hun- 
dred ladies being present. At roll call all but 
four Auxiliaries responded—a _ fact which 
shows that the women of our societies | are 
filled with a desire to help win “our land for 
Christ.”’ In the absence of our President, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Conwell presided during the 
morning session and Mrs. Kroll in the after- 
noon. 

The meeting was opened with an earnest, 
In a 
graceful manner Mrs. Gelwicks, in the name of 
the ladies of the First church, welcomed the © 
guests, and Mrs. Brush gave the response. 
A letter from Mrs. Hamilton was expected, 
but, as it was delayed, the beautiful song, 
“God Be with You Till We Meet Again” was 
sung in loving memory of her. 

The. officers’ reports were encouraging, es-. 
pecially those of the Treasurer and Secretary 
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~of Literature. Miss Fraser ably led the part 
' of the program called “Work.” Under this 
heading the following topics were considered: 
“The Closed School Plan,” “The Anti-Rob- 
~erts Campaign,’ “Apportionments,” and 
“Home Missionary Literature.” Each Auxil- 
-jary reported what it had been doing along 
- these lines and, as we listened, we were thrilled 
to know how earnestly this Presbytery is 

working toward opening a closed school, for 

there has been a marked increase in the num- 


-.ber of Home Mission Monthlies taken. If the 


women only realized how much their sub- 


- scription to this magazine means, to us and to 


them, we are sure all would be willing, yes, 


-- anxious, to take it, to help send the light of 
gospel into darkened Every school 


~opened means light and life and salvation from 


Mormonism for some of the children of Utah. | 


Miss Fraser stated that the word had just 
‘come from New York that hereafter Life 
Membership in the Woman’s Board would be 


_sonly twenty-five dollars, and urged Auxiliar- 


ies to make their president or pastor’s wife 
-a life member. At the same time this amount 
would count toward their apportionment to 
the general fund. One Society has already 
-made its president a life member. | 

It is the aim of this Presbyterial meeting to 
bring forward new plans and ideas. W: 
the “National Circle of Daily Prayer” is not 
especially new it is a plan with which very few 
‘of us are familiar. Mrs. L. T. Hatfield pre- 
-sented this object in a very clear manner. We 


women of California are a little behind our | 


sisters in the East, for as soon as the call was 
issued last January multitudes of women 
joined this circle and for six months have been 
sending up daily prayers for the “outpouring 
‘of the Holy Spirit” on our land. We are just 
arousing ourselves. No admission fee is 
“asked—just to sign a card, and the card to 
-be retained by you as a reminder of your 
“promise, Mrs. Page, the Synodical Secretary of 
Literature, will provide your society with 
-eards. Do not delay, but join at once. Mrs. 
James says: “In no land can be found more 
‘earnest, devoted women who know the secret 
of prevailing prayer; but have our prayers 
been so earnest for the success of Christ’s 
‘kingdom in America as they should be?” 
After an impressive noon-time devotional 


service, led by Mrs. H. H. Dobbins, the meet- _ 


ing adjourned for luncheon. 


The afternoon session opened with prayer — 


‘by Mrs. R. F. Coyle. A half-hour was then 
‘pleasantly spent with our Presbyterial Special 


- WObjects, and we heard and discussed the needs 


of the people we are trying to help. 
“Home Missions in the Sunday-schools” 
was presented by Miss Edna Kinard, and we 
trust the Auxiliaries will use their influence to 
‘secure a place for home missions in our Sun- 
‘day-schools. Dr. Coyle gave the address of 


the afternoon,.a talk on home missions. Mrs. 
Bessey, a sweet singer from the South, favored 
us with a beautiful solo as the offering was 


being taken. 


Fifteen minutes was given to “Gleanings,” 
and as we watched the enthusiastic, eager faces 
of the women as they told of new ideas they 
had received to take back to their societies, 
we thought of those who had been saying, 
“Two meetings a year is too many; one. 1s 
enough,” and decided that the presence of so 
many and. the enthusiasm manifested show 
that our ladies are anxious for the opportuni- 
ties for exchanging ideas and thought, which 
these two meetings afford. When one and 
another said, “This is the best meeting we have 
ever*had,’”? these words came tO us: “Prayer 
and pains, through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will do anything.” 
| One Who Enjoyed It All. 


Is It True? 

Some weeks ago we noted the fact that 
nearly all the army Chaplains had been recall- 
ed from Cuba, and wondered at the fact. Now 
we learn, on what we consider reliable author- 
ity, that no Chaplains whatever are being sent 
out with the regiments recently ordered to the 
Philippines. Is it true? If so, it is a most 
amazing policy. These young men will be ex- 
posed to vices of every kind. They will con- 
tract diseases, suffer wounds, and some will 
have to die. It is terrible to think no minister 
will be near them in their dark hours, to warn 
and advise, to cheer and comfort them, and at 
last to lay away their dust with the sweet and 
solemn services of our holy Christianity. 
There are no brighter chapters in the war of 
1862-5 than those which tell of the heroic de- 
votion and self-denial of the army Chaplains, 
who went to the front with our gallant armies 
and stood by the sick and dying to the last. 
The young soldiers of our present army will 


need the same ministrations; and we cannot. 


doubt that scores of devoted ministers in all 


the churches stand ready to respond to the call 


of their country for such service. . With all due 
respect, we beseech President McKinley to 
supply this lack, or, if that be impossible, to 
tell the country why.—[Cal. Chris. Advocate. 


Governor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, began 
his term of office by serving notice on those 


interested that, as he was a loyal member of — 


the Methodist Church, he would dispense with 
the customary inaugural ball and such other 
functtons as were inconsistent with his mem- 
bership in that body, and he has stood by his 
determination throughout his term of office. 
He is, perhaps, more emphatically a man of 
He people than any governor Iowa has ever 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Haman’s Plot Against the Jews. (Esther 
111% 3-11.) 
LESSON if. October 8, 1899. 
GOLDEN TEXT: ‘'// God be for us, who can be 
against us ?’’ (Rom. viil: 31.) 
Introduction. 


1. Time: 473 B. C. Place: Shushan (Su- 
sa), the winter capital of the Persian empire. 

2. ‘Lhe Book ot Esther. 

‘The book from which this lesson and the 
one following are taken is another of “the puz- 
zling books’ of Scripture. 


place in the canon, but modern Jews cherish it 
next to the Law. There is no mention of it 
in the New Testament. The name of God is 


not found in the book. None of its characters 


ever pray. Its aim throughout is the glorif- 
cation of the Jews. Its tone is bitter and vin- 
dictive; even Esther asks that the bloody 
massacre of innocent women and children be 
continued for another day. But the book 
teaches faith in an overruling Providence, and 
shows marvelous skill in making every incident 
lead up to the grand climax. a 

Is the book history or romance? Many old 
-and some modern commentators declare it to 
be strictly historical. But the view prevails 
‘among recent writers that it is a. work of the 
imagination, resting, however, as many sober 
scholars think, on a basis of historical truth. 

3. Dramatis Personae. | 

~ Ahasuerus is the Hebrew of Xerxes, son of 
Darius Hystaspis, who reigned from 485 to 
465 B. C. His foolish invasion of Greece, with 
more than a million men—a rabble rather than 
an army—and their inglorious defeat at Sa- 
lamis and Plataea, form one of the most bril- 
liant chapters in the history of Greece. 

The wife of Xerxes was Amestris, who was 
not a Jewess, and therefore cannot be identi- 
fied with Esther. If Vashti is merely another 
name for Amestris, “she must have been re- 
stored to favor, because Amestris held the 
queen’s place in the later years of Xerxes.” 

Mordecai, the Jew who took Esther, his or- 
phan cousin, to rear, takes a leading part in the 
dramatic story. His discovery of a plot to 
kill the king paved the way for one of the cu- 
rious turns of fortune in which the story 
abounds. 

Haman, the incarnation of vanity and ma- 
lignity, is called “the Agagite.” This is prob- 
ably a symbolical title, and Haman himself is 
perhaps a personification of the persecuting 
spirit which has broken out so often against 
the Jews. 

Esther, the heroine of the book, was a beau- 
tiful, simple-minded Jewess, unspoiled by flat- 
tery, winning favor by sheer loveliness of char- 


womanly withal. 


For a long time 
many of the Jews questioned its right to a 


2k 


acter, tactful as'a-veteran diplomat, but sweet _ 
She bore two names, a_ 
Hebrew and a Persian, which symbolized the -. 
extremes of her earthly fortune—from the low- | 
ly condition of a “myrtle” (Hadassah) she rose. . 


till she shone with the brightness of a ‘star’ - 
(Esther). 
Explanatory Notes. 


I. Haman’s Elevation, verse 1. 


-Ahasuerus advances Haman, an enemy ot 
the Jews, to the first place in the empire. 

1. The Agagite: Agag was the Amalekite 
king whom Saul had spared, and the name. 
might seem to indicate the Amalekite origin. 
of Haman, but probably the name is used here 
symbolically, and means that Haman was at 
heart as bitter an enemy of the Jews as the 
Amalekites had been. Advanced him: Made. 
him grand vizier. | 

II. Mordecai’s Contempt, verses 2-4. 

The king’s servants bow down before Ha-. 
man, but. Mordecai refuses, and the insult is_ 
reported to Haman. 

2. The capricious king’s new- favorite was_ 
pleased to receive honor from fawning cour- - 


tiers, who, however, had more regard to their . 


own safety than love for Haman. Mordecai 
bowed not: Why not? No reason is given, 


except that he was a Jew.. Either he thought _ 
such honors due to God alone, or he recog- 


nized in Haman a specially bitter enemy of the. 


Jews. 


3. The whole court was agog with curiosity - 
and surprise. Busy-bodies reported the non-_ 
observance of the command and Mordecai’s . 
reason for it, and waited to see whether Morde-. 
cai’s matters (literally, “words”) would stand; . 
that 1s, whether he would be sustained in his . 
course and go unpunished. | 


III. Haman’s Plan of Revenge, verses 5-7. 

Haman is furious, and resolves.to take ven-. 
geance on all Jews of the empire. The lot is. 
cast to find a favorable day for the massacre, 
and it falls on a day just twelve months off. 

6. Haman’s revenge must be on a large. 
scale. The massacre of a whole people would: 
not have conflicted with Oriental-ideas. The . 
kingdom of Ahasuerus extended’ “from India 
even unto Ethiopia” (Chron. i::1). 

7. In the first month, Nisan, they cast Pur; 
that 1s, the lot: All the lots were cast on the: 
same day, but a separate throw was made for-- 
each day of the year. No auspicious sign was: 
given until the lot was thrown for the thir- 
— day. of the twelfth month, Adar (see V. 
12). 

IV. The Edict of Ahasuerus, verses 8-11. 

Haman accuses the Jews of disloyalty, and’: 
receives the king’s permission to destroy them. 
He promises to pay ten thousand talents into: 
the king’s treasury. | 

8. The points made by Haman-in his accu- 
sation were that the Jews were exclusive, pe- . 
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culiar in their customs, disobedient, and there- 
fore not desirable subjects. The king could 
not profitably suffer them. (“let them alone’). . 

9. I will pay (literally, “weigh”): Haman | 
expected to get this large amount of money, 


from ten to twenty million dollars, from the. 


Jews, whose property he should confiscate. 

11. The silver is given to thee: Not that 
Ahasuerus refused Haman’s offer, but that Ha- 
‘man should have his share of the confiscated 
property. An edict, written at Haman’s dic- 
‘tation and in the king’s name, went forth, 
commanding that in a year from that day “all 
Jews, both young and old, little children and 
women,” should be killed, and their property 
should be taken for a prey. This edict was pub- 
lished on the 13th day of Nisan (V. 12), the 
day before the Passover lamb was slain. This 
business settled, the king and his prime min- 
ister “sat down to drink”! (V. 15.) 

Lesson Points, 


1. Central Thought: The sin and folly of 
unbridled resentment; it is rooted in vanity, 
feeds on trivial slights, plans revenge out of 
all proportion to the offense committed, 1s 1m- 
PA unreasoning, devilish. 


‘Haman overreached himself, as does ev- 


arigry fool. 
3. No man in authority so mean but he has 
some to fawn on him. 


4. Haman was a man of energy and a moral 


-coward. 


ards. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Grown Too Cold, 

I saw once, lying side by side in a great 
workshop, two heads made of metal. The 
‘one was perfect; all the features of a noble, 
manly face came out clear and distinct in their 
lines of strength and beauty; in the other 
scarcely a single feature could be recognized ; 
it was all marred and spoiled. “The metal had 
been let grow.a little too cool, sir,’ said the 
man who was showing it to me. 

I could not help thinking how true that was 
of many a form more precious than metal. 


Many a young. soul that might be stamped: 


King, while warm with the love and glow of 
‘early youth, is allowed to grow too cold, and 
the writing is blurred and the image is 
marred.—[ Canon Teignmouth Shore. 


Henry M.Stanley,the great African explorer, 
has recently issued a circular inviting contribu- 
tions to a fund of $25,000 with which a monu- 
ment is to be erected to the memory of David 
‘Livingstone at the place where he died. 


_ Oh, import deep as life is, deep as time! 
There i is a Something, sacred and sublime, 
Moving behind the world, beyond our ken, 
Weighing the stars, weighing the deeds of men. 


5. Our favorites fix for us our moral stand- 


of every-day life. 


THE OCCIDENT. 


Christian Endeavor Service. 

7 By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 

Work Where Christ Tells You, To. 
xxi: }-6.) 

Topic for October 


The great work. of God’s kingdom is done 
by his people who are busy in the common’ 
vocations of life. Often the thought is oth- 
erwise. It is frequently supposed that the prog- 
ress of redeeming this world depends chiefly 
upon ministers, missionaries, editors of relig- 
ious papers, writers of commentaries, Sunday- 
school teachers and such persons who are con- 
spicuous in Christian work. The great mass. 
of Christians who do not belong to any class 
of these special workers rarely think of them- 


(JJohn 


selves.as being responsible for the vital char- 


acter or aggressive condition of the Christian 
work around them. They are interested in - 
a way, are more or less faithful in a round of. 
religious habits, contribute money regularly or 
occasionally, and are free to express decided 
opinions about the work that goes on around 
them. But that the advance, enlargement and. 
complete victory of God’s kingdom in the 
earth are determined by their diligence and 
fidelity rarely occurs to them. This, however, 
is the fact. 
OK | 
In any warfare much is certainly due to. 
good officers. Without men to plan, direct. 
and encourage, an army would. be far less ef- 
ficient. But while this is a very important 


truth a far more significant fact is that modern 


victories, at least, have come from the char- 
acter of the rank and file of the host. Our 
own national history emphasizes this. In the 
Revolutionary war, our Civil war and our con-. 
flict with Spain, we have had a valiant and 
notable list of officers; but the strength of our 
cause and the magnitude of the results have 
come from “the men behind the guns.” 
Officers count; weapons count; numbers 
count; but good soldiery counts more than 
So it is in the army of the Lord. The spe- 
cial workers enumerated above are a mighty 
factor in Christian service; but the real prog- 
ress—the actual advance in bringing the hearts. 
of men to a loyal love for Jesus Christ—de- 
pends upon the ranks of private Christians 
doing his will in common, routine occupations 
Paul does not urge Tim- 
othy to suffer hardship as a good officer of 
Christ Jesus, but as a good soldier. In a way 
it requires more real principle and character 
to be an ideal soldier than to be a commenda- 
ble officer. Is it not quite time that more at- 
tention be given to and more emphasis laid 


aps the soldier Christian ? 


It is this consciousness that Jets the light 
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into the theme we have to discuss this week. 
There is a vast difference between the thought 
of working for Christ and the conception of 
of our work to him is not necessarily conse- 
of our work to him is noe necessarily conse- 
crating ourselves to his work. We need the 
conviction that we may serve our Master 
quite as surely in common duties as in special 
religious activities. We sometimes become 
weary and restive with the’ broom, the plow, 
the plane, the yard-stick and the ledger, as 
we think how much good we could do 
teaching a class, or leading a meeting, or com- 
forting the dying. But working where Christ 


tells us to is not only taking the religious work 


he points out, but it is religiously doing our 
common work that we think so secular. The 
complaint is arising that the ministry is be- 
coming overcrowded; that churches are too 
numerous, and that humanity is being perse- 
cuted with successive squads of people who 
think they have “admission.” It is a fair ques- 
tion if there’ are not too many in these days 
who are obnoxiously bustling around “doing 
good.” | 


x 


The kingdom of God just now is congested 


with religious enterprises. “The field is the 
world,” but we are sowing it with “schemes.” 
We are experimenting with so many new 
gospel seed-sowing machines that there is a 
shortage of money. We cannot sail our ships 
because we have made so many side canals 
that the water in the main streams will not 
float our craft. We need more Christian life 
put into our homes and business and pleas- 
ures, and less of it painted on mottoes, em- 
blems and signs. Those who “would see Je- 
sus” ought not first to be obliged to “join” 
something. To see a Christian ought to be to 
see something of Christ. To know a Christian 
ought to be to become acquainted with the 
Lord. The common life that touches men is 
where Christ wants us all to work. If we do 
not do it effectively there, it is not much 
for us to pray or preach or be on some com- 
mittee. 

| kK Ok 

How can we know what our Master’s call 
for us is? In our abilities. The work that 
you can do the most perfectly is the work that 
Jesus wants you to do. If you can make 
money for the kingdom with facility, it would 
be a great mistake to go to preaching in- 
stead. If you can make a delightful Christian 
home, it would be an injury to try to be an 
indifferent missionary. Take your best tal- 
ents, create the largest opportunities possible 
for them, do with your might what your hands 
find to do, and you will most likely be working 
where Christ tells you to. The life results, 
whether in happiness or usefulness, will be 
greatest possible to you. 


Oakland, Cal. 


Literature of the May. 
Book Reviews. 
“Our New Conquests in the Pacific,” by 
Oscar King Davis, is a very interesting and 


readable book. It furnishes a vast array of : 
facts, of a social and political nature, that must 


prove helpful to students of our new posses- | 
sions. The book is cleverly written, in repor- — 


torial style, with the evident purpose, on the 
part of the author, to deserve and to hold the 
attention of the reader. It gives a new insight 


into the habits and social customs of the in- ~ 


surgent population. Some of the incidents re- 


ferred to in the narrative are very thrilling. 


The book also gives us an insight into the 
camp life of our soldiers, and sets forth the 
heroic way in which they conducted them- 
selves on the battlefield and in the face of 
the many difficulties that confronted them. 
The reader is also afforded a glimpse into the 
private life of Aguinaldo, the insurgent lead- 


er, although it was written before he and his © 


followers had assumed a hostile attitude 
toward the American forces. The narrative 
closes at the point where suspicion begins to: 
manifest itself on both sides. We regret that 
the writer was not satisfied to give a simple 
account of events as they transpired, without 
assuming to pass judgment on the officers of 
our army in their direction of the conflict. It 
is hardly to be allowed that a reporter could 
have a better knowledge of the situation than 
they. The author does not hesitate to name 
the general who precipitated the conflict, as- 
serting that but for this mistake success might 
have been attained without the shedding of 
blood. This is, of course, possible, but it 
would have been better not to have made the 


assertion. Apart from this, the book is well 
worth perusal. (F. A. Stokes Co. Price, 


“The Making of a Man,” by James W. Lee. 
New and revised edition. F. H. Revell & Co. 
Pp. 377; $1.25. The autnor, whose work 
merits the call for this new edition, has writ- 


ten for those whose aim it is to be something. 


His seven chapters on “Bread,” ‘‘Power,” — 
“Truth,” Righteousness,’ “Beauty,” “Love” 
and “Immortality” are marked by ability, 
freshness and a spirit of helpfulness. 


“Lend a Hand,” by Chas. M. Sheldon. Ad- 
vance Pub. Co., Chicago. Pp. 283 (paper, 
25 cents). In these pages the author answers 
the questions raised by the striking pictures 
of better days to come, in religious and social 
life, heretotore drawn by himself. The reader 
will see that the writer chose and applied his _ 


colors in wisdom. 
Received. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons: bees | | 
: “Trooper 3809,” by Lionel Decle. Price, - 
1.23. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
BY THE EDITOR. | 
Question No. 318 Can you give me the 


pame of the author of the iollowmg limes and 


an accoum of the circumstances under which 
they were written: 
| came to the spot where the pilgrim ay, 
And pensively stood br has tomb. 
When in 2 low whisper, | beard something say - 
How sweetly | sicep bere alone. 


| “ The tempest may bow] and the loud thunders roll ; 


The gathering storms may atase 
But are my feciimgs, at rest ts my soul— 
The tears are all wiped from my eyes.” 

Ans. Having searched through about a 
dozen manuals oi poetry. we can find no trace 
of these lines. Amy reader of the Occudent who 
can locate them will conier 2 iavor upon our 
COTTE t by sending us any miormation 

Ques. No. 319. What is a good. or the best 
book on Christian Psychology: 1 mean a 
book that a very busy mimisier mught hope 


to read and study- Name price and where 


solid. 

Ans. We do not know what vou mean by 
Christian Psychology. any more than we could 
comprehend the phrase Christian - 
or Christian Chemistry. Psychology is the 
science of the human soul. an entity not im- 
volving Christian principles for ms elucida- 


tion. Possibly vou have in mind such a work 


as Professor R. H. Stearms “Philosophy of 
Religious Experience”: but if vou really wish 
to study psychology fer sc. we suggest as iol- 
lows: For easy reading. not goimg to the 
depths of the matter, “Talks on Psychology 
and Life's Ideals.” by Prof. Wiliam James of 
Harvard University ($1-50 net). For a gener- 
al view of the powers of the soul we prefer 
Pres. Noah Porter's “Elements of Intellectual 
Science” ($3). or his larger work. “The Hu- 
man Intellect” ($5). You will find the two 
volumes of Pres. McCosh on “Psychology” : 
“The Cognitive Powers,” and “The Motive 
Powers” ($1.50 each). very lucid. If vou getfas- 
cinated with the study. so that you can stand a 
strong tension of your own soul’s powers, try 
Prof. B. P. Browne's “Introduction to Psy- 
chological Theory” ($1.75). or Prof. William 
James’ “Psychology.” 2 vols. ($4.80 net). All 
of the above can be found at the American 
Tract Society. 637 Market street. S. F. 


. No. 320. Where can I find access to 
the Talmud. so often quoted by Christian 
writers on the New Testament ? 

Ans. The New Talmud Pub. Co. New 


York, is issuing a translation of this immense 


work. The section on “Festivals.” in eight vol- 
umes, is now complete—single volumes $3. 
$20 for the eight. The section on “Jurispru- 
dence” will soon follow. The work is done 
by Dr. M. L. Rodkinson, and you will hunt 


through many bundles of straw before finding 
any wheat, if you read the lalmud, The quo- 
tations of any value are ample for practical 
purposes. See Edersheim, Farrar, Getkie, et 
al. 

Ques, No. 321. What is the use of the term 
convener in the rule of Synod as to the Stand- 
ing Committee on the Theological Seminary 

Ans. The word is of Latin origin, and 
means one who calls together. The special 
function of a convener is to issue 4 summons 
for a body to assemble at a given date and 
place. The body is then organized with a 
chairman, secretary and other needed officials, 
sub-committees, etc. Frequently the conven- 
er is made chairman, especially in Scotland, 
but not always. In 1882 Kev. Henry A. Nel- 
son, D.D., was the convener of the newly or- 
ganized Synod of New York. He served as 
moderator for that year, but his function as 
convener ceased then, and there has since 
been a succession of moderators. In the re- 
moval of the chairman, who has gone East, 
it will probably devolve upon Bro. Eldridge 
to serve as convener this year, and the Com- 
mittee usually meets in San Francisco, some 
time in advance of Synod, so that a sub-com- 
mittee may confer with the business mana- 
ger and gather facts for the consideration of 
the whole committee. 


Ques. No. 322. What are we to say to those 
claiming marvelous cures by Christian Science 
and other methods? 

Ans. You might exclaim, So! and elevate 
your eyebrows, and then take from vour pock- 
et two or three almanacs for 1899, containing 
the certificates of cure, on the part of patients 
having had all conceivable and inconceivable 
maladies. We lately read of one cured (sic!) 
of valvular disease of the heart, by reading 
Mrs. Eddy’s book. The one writing sych 
drivel probably has no conception of the na- 
ture of valvular disease of the heart. When 
your pump gives out because the leather valve 
has broken its tongue you put in a piece of 
new leather. Valves in the heart are never re- 
placed. One can have gastric trouble from a 
quarter of a mince pie, eaten upon retiring, 
which will stimulate heart trouble, and the 
great mass of people are utterly incapable of 
correctly diagnosing their physical disorders. 
Where such maladies are all in the mind, and 
in many cases that is the only seat of their op- 
eration, any form of mental healing, which de- 
mies reality to such mental phenomena, will 
effect a cure. It is a waste of time to argue 
much with such cured (?) people. They are 
legitimate food for the fad mill, and are usually 
lacking in the logical faculty and incapable of 
thinking which is broad or deep. Time alone 
can dispel their illusions. You can pity and 
“ for them, but rarely can they be persuad- 
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What Others Think. 


In the San Francisco Chronicle appeared the 
foliowing: ‘Victoria, Jan., 1897.—A notorious 
gang ot outlaws calling themselves ‘The 
K\nights of the Jimmy’ has been brought to 
light by the police of this city. The society 
has two hundred members who operate in 
Washington and British Columbia. From 
papers and books found it was learned that the 
society keeps a record of jails and prisons, the 
judges, best criminal lawyers, etc., and that 
they are a wealthy organization. “This is a 
subordinate lodge, the Grand Lodge ‘Knights 
of the Jimmy’ being located in San Francisco. 
There are branch on in almost ev- 
ery city on the Coast.” 


That much of the so-called spiritualistic 
revelations are the result of the medium’s own 
cogitations, hallucinations, we do not doubt. 


But that all the phenomena of spiritualism | 


can thus be accounted for is questionable. In 
the time of our Lord’s ministry there were 
those who were possessed of evil spirits—the 
spirits of dead men. Is it not possible, yea, 
probable, that there may be such possessions 
even now among certain grades of spiritual 
states existing among men and women? If 
men will not be guided and aided by the Holy 
Spirit and the word of God and, turning from 
these, seek for knowledge from the spirit world 
concerning matters about which mortals 
should rest in faith on such revelations as the 
Father of spirits has seen fit to - make, they 
may possibly be given over to such misleading 
and evil influences.—[ Pacific Christian. 


The public interest in the inter-university 
sports at this time of the year makes Bishop 
Mitchinson’s remarks, as Master of Pem- 
broke College, on the importance of keeping 
this recreative element in university life in 
its proper place, peculiarly appropriate. He de- 
clared himself shocked at the amount of devo- 
tion to sports at his own college, where the 
prospect of getting their own man into the 
“university eight’ was considered a_ higher 
honor than to win a “double-first in the ex- 
ams.” 
rank and file of undergraduates, through over- 
devotion to the exercises of the river and of 
the cricket field, is a very serious matter, and 
should be specially attended to by friends 
who often thoughtlessly encourage them in 
this very low ideal of university life. Our 
historic centers of learning are in danger of 
degenerating into mere athletic clubs if this 
sort of thing goes on. Even healthy sports 
become a snare when they take the place of 
higher things. Life is too serious a battle to 
be adequately prepared for on the recreation 
ground.—[London Christian. 


The methods of the spurious. “science” of © 


‘sickness of a serious nature. 
politician. 


Lucky day, Friday. 


His charge of idleness against the 
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palmistry, which is a pretense of reading not. 
only the character of a person, but the events. 
of the future, in the lines of the hand, received 
an amusing exposure lately in an experiment. 
made in the Missouri town of Chillicothe. In 
a neighboring city a “celebrated palmist’’ con- 
ducts in a daily paper a weekly column ot 

“readings” of impressions taken of people's 
hands, which are sent to him. In Chillicothe. 
there is a poor unfortunate who has been 
completely and helplessly idiotic from his 
birth, and is known as the “town idiot.” A 
careful impression of this person’s hand was. 


taken and sent to the palm reader. In the 
course of time this “reading” of the idiot’s 
hand appeared in the paper: ‘Chillicothe, 


Little or no 
Success as a 
Marry in three years successfully. © 
Raise three children in com- 

Die fairly well off. 
Travel extensively, and 
go abroad once. Make no change at pres- 
ent.”—[S. F. Monitor. 


It has been estimated that the United States 
suffers a loss of $4,000,000 annually because. | 
of the lack of care, the overloading, overdriv- 


Mo.—Live to be seventy-four. 


Two marriages. 
parative happiness. 


ing, beating, and other forms of abuse, of the 


one animal, the horse. Add to this the thou- 
sands of cattle that die from stravation and 
cold on the plains—the loss of sheep, hogs. 
and other animals, and you will find the sum 
worthy the consideration of our financiers. 
The birds that are wantonly slaughtered each 
year for sport, and to satisfy dame fashion, 
mean a great loss to agriculturist. “Almost 
every bird,” says Prof. Keeler, “except per- 


haps the important English sparrow, is very 


beneficial to the fruit and grain farmers.” 


Professor Childs asserts that Santa Clara coun-. 


ty would be without orchard were it not for 
the lady-bird saving them from the scale. 
Long ago the Smithsonian Institute sent out 
a warning to farmers against the heedless de- 
struction of birds, stating on authority that all 
except those birds that are domesticated would 
soon become extinct. If humane education 
were universally adopted, poverty, crime and 
war would be greatly diminished, and much of 
the money expended to support officers, pris- 
ons, armies and navies, would be saved for 
the benefit of the people. It was the effect of 
humane education that made it possible for 
the little Quaker colony in Pennsylvania to 
live seventy vears among the savages, with no. 
other protection than a few constables. —[Miss 


M. Gay. 


The account of the installation of Rev. John 
Thomas to the pastorate of the Howard Pres- — 
byterian church was received too late for this: 
issue. It will appear next week. 
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Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
‘membership or congregation or contribu- 


‘tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. | 


Synod of California. 


The annual session of the Synod of 
California will be heldin the First Presby- 
terian church, Stockton, on Thursday, 


“October Igth, at 7:30 P. M., and will be 


opened with a sermon by the retiring 
moderator, the Rev. Robert F. Coyle, 
D.D. Aspecial rate of one and one-third 
‘fare for the round trip to any attendant 
‘on the sessions of Synod has been pro- 


‘cured on, all California divisions of the 
=. P. R. R. system, the S. F. and N. P. 


‘C. R. Company, the Santa Fe R. R. and 
the San Francisco and San Joaquin 
Valley Railway. 

The P.C. S. S. Co. will give their 
usual miniSterial recognition on their 
‘steamships from‘all California ports, and 
all others a round-trip rate of one and 
one-half regular fare; paying full fare 
going and taking a receipt and having 
this endorsed the same as in case of 
‘railroads, 


Proper blanks will be furnished to all 


menibers of the Synod by mail, and to 
‘others on application to the Stated Clerk. 
Ministers should procure nalf-fare per- 
anits that cover the entire distance to 
Stockton, for themselves and members 
of their immediate families, through the 
local agent. Ministers not living on the 
lines of the S. P. R. R. will please pro- 
cure their usual half-fare ministerial 
rates to the point where the S. P. lines 
are touched, or a through rate, if possi- 


ble. Other attendants will use the spe- | 


‘cial rate, for which a blank will be fur- 


nished by the Stated Clerk on any of| 


the lines. Attendants from: Nevada will 
be obliged to pay the regular fare where 
there are no special round-trip rates, un- 
til a point is reached where the special 
rates are obtained. Entertainment will 
be furnished at first-class places for one 
‘dollar per diem. Address Rev. T. W. 
Lundy, Chairman of the Comnaittee of 
Arrangements, Stockton, Cal. : 
 Wtlham S. Young, Stated Clerk. 
247 East 30th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. James M. Alexander read a paper 


before the Ministerial Union, Monday, 
Sept. 25th, on “The Influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Missions.’’ 
He began with a glance at the doctrinal 
‘system of the papal church. He said 
that it was Christian in substance, and 
had produced many noble men, but that 
there were in it numerous and destructive 
errors, chief of which was its doctrine of 
merit, or salvation by works. The dif- 
ference between a standing ora falling 


religious system must ever lie in the ac- | 
‘ceptance or rejection of the doctrine of 
justification by faith. He adjudged the 
doctrinal system of the Romish Church 
in error and faulty because it was not 
The vital, 


true to this cardinal idea. 


| practical test of a system, said Mr. Alex- 


ander, is on heathen soil, and it is on 
such territory that this:system has been 
found wanting. He then reviewed from 
personal knowledge and wide reading 
the results of Catholic missions in for- 
eign countries, such as China, Japan, 
Siam, Congo Free State, the Hawaiian 
and South Sea Islands and Cuba and 
the Philippines, and in each case deter- 
mined that their influences helpfully 
were far less than that of Protestant 
missions, and in some cases the effect 
upor the people was pernicious rather 
than forgood. He concluded by saying 
that he doubted whether in 300 years a 
single barbarous country had been lifted 
into a genuine Christian civilization 
through the influence of Romish mis- 
sions. Toward numbers of Romish 
priests as: individuals he felt the warmest 
Sympathy, and concluded that in many 
cases their work and sacrifice was in the 
highest sense praiseworthy, but the 
system as a system, in his opinion, was 
not effectively influential for good on 
heathen soil. Next Monday Rev. F. A. 
Doane will read a paper on the subject of 
‘“‘Revivals of Religion.” The meeting 
will be of the nature of a parliament on 
revivals. | 
Notices. 


The Presbytery of San Francisco will 
hold its regular October meeting on 
October roth, 9:30 A. M., at the Mission 
Home, 920 Sacramento street. ts 
R. W. Reynolds, S. C. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of San Francisco Presbytery will 
be held next Friday, September 29th, at 
920 Sacramento street, beginning at I:30 
P.M. Sharp. Young people’s meeting in 
the same place in the evening. 


All members of the Presbytery of Be- 
nicia expecting to attend its session at 
Vallejo on October 17th next are re- 
quested to notify the undersigned at 
once, that proper arrangements may be 
made for entertainment. Also, whether 
engagement can be made for them to 
go from Vallejo to Synod at Stockton 
Wednesday night direct from Vallejo 
(fare, fifty cents). The steamer from 
San Francisco will call at Vallejo if 
twenty-five (25) or more passengers are 
secured in advance through Theo. F. 
Burnham, Chairman Committee on Ar- 
rangements. 

Vallejo, Cal., September 27th. 


- The semi-annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Presbyterial 


Jehovah. 


Society of Oakland Presbytery will be 
held at North Temescal, Friday, Sep- 
tember 29th, at 10:15 A. M. ii 
Young People’s Foreign Missionary 
Rally the same evening, September 29th, 
at First church, Oakland. , 
Mrs. E. Y. Garrette, Pres. 
Mrs. E. C. Kroll, Rec. Sec. 


California. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The work among 
the Jewish people of our city, con- 
ducted by Rev. M. Bercovitz, has been 
granted aid by the Home Mission Board 


for the next seven months, in the sum 
of one hundred dollars. 


San Francisco. Lebanon.—The Sun- 
day-school observed Sept. 24th as Rally 
Day No. 2, we having had our first on 
Sept. 3d. Yesterday was the best day 
we ever had at Lebanon, there being 269 


‘present at Sunday-school at 10 o’clock. 


Our average attendance for September 
has been 231, and our average for the 
past quarter, which included the vaca- 
tion months of July and August, was 
172. We propose holding Rally Day 


‘No. 3 the Sunday before Thanksgiving, 


in behalf of the twentieth century move- 
ment. Since April rst our school has 
brought in 120 new scholars, being an 
addition of more than 58 per cent to our 
school. 3S. 


PoInt ARENA.—The last communica- 
tion from this field was written by Rev. 
Anthony Hicks,a former pastor. The 
occasion of his visit was the dedication 
of a church in the southern part of the 
field. All the preliminaries had been 
arranged by him, and it was necessary 
for the present pastor merely to com- 
plete the organization. One year from 
that time a neat little church, free from 
debt, was dedicated to the worship of 
Recently we have had the 
pleasure of a three weeks’ visit from our 
Presbyterial missionary, Rev. J. H. Ma- 
dill, He is commissioned jointly by the 
Home Board and. the Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-school Work. Pres- 
bytery thought that the work could be 
performed by one man, and it was re- 
solved to request the two Boards to com- 
mission a man to do the work of both. 


| The Boards acceded to the request, and 


agreed to commission a missionary if 
Presbytery would namethe man. After 
seeing him and laboring with him for 


| three weeks, we are convinced that the 


committees of Presbytery made a wise 
choice in the selection of Rev. Mr. Ma- 
dill. Heisa hard worker, devoted and 


Makes the f 


ood more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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conscientious. Inthe communities in 
which schools were organized we en- 
deavored to visit every family, and, be- 


fore leaving, would read the Scriptures 


and offer prayer. They were asked for 
an individual opinion respecting a Sab- 
bath-school, and also requested to at- 
tend a meeting at which, after divine 
service, the question would be discussed 
publicly and decision be made. Asa 
rule they were desirous and anxious to 
have a Sabbath-school and would prom- 
ise to do what they could toward making 
it a success. Within the bounds of this 
congregation and ina district adjvining 
it, two schools were organized and one, 
which had gone down, was reorganized. 
They have taken up the work earnestly 
at each place and we trust that much 
good may be accomplished. They have 
been visited since organized and were 
- found interested and enthusiastic in this 
delightful work for the Master. At one 
point, after presenting its claims, at the 
close of a preaching service, three new 
subscribers were secured for THE OCCI- 
DENT. 


REDDING.--Our hearts were gladdened 
by the return on Sept. Ist. of our pastor, 
Rev. D. L. Macquarrie, after an absence 
of nearly four months, during which 
time he attended the meeting of the 
Assembly at Minneapolis and visited his 
old home in Nova Scotia. A reception 
given him in the social room of the 
church last Tursday evening was largely 
attended by members and friends of the 
church, who took this meansof express- 
ing their satisfaction in having our pas- 
tor return to us again, passing by other 
doors that stood invitingly open to him. 
A musical program was followed by ad- 


dresses of welcome from representatives 


of the various church societies. Mr. E. 
L. Bailey spoke for the session, Mr. H. 
W. Carr for the Sunday-school, Mrs. H. 
Marett for the trustees, Mrs. W. D. 
‘Tynowon for the Y. P. S, C. E., Miss 
Jessie Leach for the Juniors, and Hon. 
D. G. Reid for the “outsiders.’’ A 


hearty and appreciative response by the 


pastor followed. Refreshments and a 
social intercourse closed an evening 
which gave to all a ciearer realization of 
the blessedness of the ‘‘tie that binds 
our hearts in Christian love.’’ The 
Christian Endeavor Society is fully alive 
to the possibilities of the work before it, 
and on next Friday evening will tender 
a reception to the faculty and members 
of our new high school in order that we 
may at once become acquainted with the 
Christian Endeavorers among them. 


Carson City.—Friday evening, Sept. 
15th,the Ladies’ Endeavor held a social at 
the residence of Mrs. Swift. <A very en- 
joyable time was had in listening to a 
varied program and in social chat, after 
which dainty refreshments were served. 
Not only was it a success socially, but 
also financially, for the ladies realized 
about twenty-one dollars. The Sunday 
evening following, a very unique serv- 
ice was held in commemoration of the 
250th anniversary of the Westminster 
Standards. . Four papers were read, and 


our pastor delivered a brief address suit- 
able to the occasion. To carry the idea 
further, all the hymns used were the 


old ones, dating back to the time of the |} 


adoption of the Confession of Faith. 


The Meetings of Presbyteries. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The Presbytery of Benicia will hold 
its regular fall meeting in the First 
Presbyterian church of Vallejo, Cal., 
on Tuesday, Oct. 17th, at 7:30 P. M. 
Please send me the names of your 
elders, giving the name of the clerk of 
your session first. 

W. H. Darden, S. C. 


The Woman’s Home and Foreign 


Missionary Society of the Presbytery of | . 


Benicia will hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Fulton, Thursday, October 5th, be- 
ginning at 10:30 A. M. The evening 
service will be in charge of the young 
people. 


The Presbytery of Stockton will hold 
its regular autumn session in the First 
Presbyterian church of Stockton, Cal., 
beginning on Wednesday, Oct. 18, 1899, 
at 7:30 P. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, Rev. Darius 
A. Mobley, D.D. 

Moses D. A. Steen, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Sacramento will 
hold its stated fall meeting on Tuesday, 


.October 17, at 7:30 P. M., in the Elk 


Grove church, Elk Grove, Cal. Sermon 


by the retiring Moderator, Rev. Thos. J.. 
‘Lamont, D.D. 


Bird, S.C. 
OREGON. | 


The Presbytery of Portland will hold 
its fall meeting with Calvary church, 
Portland, on Monday, October goth, at 
7:30 P. M. Rev. H. Marcotte, the retir- 
iny Moderator, will preach the opening 
sermon. 
repurt in writing. 
ments should be handed to the Treas- 
urer on or before the meeting. 


W. S. Holt, S. C. and Treas. 


Presbytery of Willamette,Or., for its fall 
meeting of 1899 will meet at the First 
Presbyterian church, Albany, Or., Oct. 
10, 7:30 P. M. Opening sermon by Rev. 
D. M. Daveuport, D.D., of Lebanon, Or. 
Permanent committee will present written 
reports. E. Thompson, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Southern Oregon 
will meet with the First Presbyterian 
church of Oakland, Oregon, on Tues- 
day, October Icth, at 9 o’clock A. M. | 

| F. G. Strange, S. C. 


WASHINGTON. 


“The Presbytery of Spokane will meet 
at Harrington, Washington, Tuesday, 
October 3, 1899, one half hour after the 
arrival of the west-bound train. 

“Hugene A. Walker, S.C.” 


The Presbytery of Olympia will con- 
vene in the Immanuel Presbyterian 
church, Tacoma, Wash., Rev. J. R. Mon- 
fort, pastor, Monday, 8 Pp. M., October 2, 
L899. ( Hugh Lamont, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Puget Sound will 
meet for its fall meeting October 3d, at 


Permanent Committees will | 
Unpaid apportion- 


| Producing Power 
| And in one respect Electro-Silicon ex- 
cels; apply it to your Silverware 
and you can be sure of ashine and a 
lasting one too. Without Electro-| 
Silicon your Silverware is ‘‘always in 
acloud.’” Try our way once. 


We supply the material for the asking, 
or box, post-paid, 15 cts, in stamps. 


Grocers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


weg 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL 


1711 Sacramento S8t., nr. Polk, San Francisco. 
SUTTER 2861. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURER. 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial. 


MURRAY M. HARRIS 


‘Organ Builder 


Charcix and Parlor Pipe Organs | 
657, 659 San Fernando St. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 


Factory larger and employs more men 
than all other organ factories combined 
west of St. Louis. Catalogue free. 


Tel. MAIN 363. 
Roofing Paints. 


Good Qualities. Fair Prices. 


Prepared Roofing. 


Circulars Free. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING. CO. 
113 New Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 
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7:30 P. M., with the First Presbyterian 
church of Fairhaven, Wash. The Pres- 
byterial apportionment is to be paid at this 
meeting. Thomas Coyle, S. 


COLORADO. 


The Presbytery of Pueblo will meet in 
Rocky Ford, Colo, October 14, 1899, at 
10 A. M. Kirkwood, 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


Synod of Oregon will meet in the 
First Presbyterian church, Salem, Ore 
gon, on Thursday, October 12, 1899, at 
7:30 P.M. and will be opened with a 
sermon by Rev. Edgar P. Hill, D.D., of 
Presbytery of Portland. 


The Synod of Cololado will meet in 
the Firstchurch of Pueblo, October 17th 
at 7:30 P.M. Ladies’ missionary societies 
at same time and place. 


T. C. Kirkwood, S. C. 


The meeting of the Synod of South 
Dakota, in Aberdeen, S. D., is fixed for 
Thursday, October 12, 1899. at 8 P. M. 

The Women’s Synodical Missionary 
Society meets same place on October 13, 
1899, at 9 A. M. 

Harlan Page Carson, S. C. 


ITALY (Lombardy). 


The people of Lombardy, one of the 
northern divisions of Italy, are very dif- 
ferent from the Italians of the South. 
Their part of the country was once in- 
habited by the Longabardi, or Long- 
beards, from the North, who, uniting 


with the Italians, formed a people now 


possessing typical Italian grace and 
beauty, combined with the vigor and 
perseverance of the Germanic tribes. 

In this division of Italy, famous for its 
well-cultivated land, the mulberry, 
grape and chestnut are successfully 
grown, and much silk and wine are pro- 


duced. 


The Singer sewing-machine is almost 
universally in use by the thrifty people 
of Lombardy because of the simplicity 
of its mechanism, as well as the com 
pany’s liberal policy with its customers. 

The photograph reproduced on an- 
other page shows an excellent type of 
Lombardy woman seated at a Singer 
sewing-machine. Her cossume, much 
more quiet in tone and simple in design 
than that worn by Italian women of the 
South, is peculiar only in the shape and 
trimming of a bonnet which, set far back 
on the head, frames her face, and brings 
aa aad -marked features into bold 
relie 


All we want in Christ we shall 
find in Christ. If we want little we 
shall find little; if we want much 
we shall find much; and if, in utter 
helplessness we cast our all on 
Christ, he will be to us the whole 


treasury of God.—[Bishop Whip- 


ple. 


Spe 


SUCCESS. 


dost longer. 


aks for itself 


—Pearline. That accounts for its quick and large 
A five cent package of Pearline 
(follow the directions) shows you 
the ease, comfort and quickness 

of washing with little or no rub- 
bing. 
and tear that it saves, perhaps. 
will later when: you ia td the clothes 


You won't see all the wear 
But you 


WAKLING AS A FINE ART. 


The criticism is generally made 
that the: American women do not 
walk well. A prominent English- 


man is reported to have said re-} 


cently that he had never seen an 
American woman who walked 
properly. 

Most women hobble. 
may be due to tight shoes or phys- 
ical infirmity, but it is ungraceful 
and undignified. Some women 
walk with a lope, notably the busi- 


iness woman with masculine ambi- 


tion. The fashionable girl walks 
with rigidity. Some women flop 
and some jerk, but none, like the 
heroine of the romantic novel, 
“olides.” | 

In England an ungainly gait is 
the exception and not the rule. The 


reason is apparent. English women |‘ 


walk habitually. From early child- 
hood the walk is as much a part of 
the day’s routine as dinner. 

The majority of women do not 
know that the elastic muscles in the 
| balls of the foot act as a cushioned 


spring to avoid a jar and make 


the foot rebound lightly. 


The reason why American wo- 
men do not walk as well as their 
English cousins is not alone cli- 
mate. It lies deeper. The fact 
is that the importance of the sub- 
ject is not recognized. Parents ig- 
nore it, and children grow up with- 
out forming the habit of walking. 


There are other reasons for tak- 
ing a daily constitutional than the 
acquirements of a fine carriage. 
But if this were the only good 
gained, it would be sufficient raison 
d’etre. 

To walk well is an art that 


The effect. 


INSURANCE 


|srouta be learned by every woman 


when she is young and then as she 
grows older she will walk grace- 
tully as a matter of course. 

‘Ine training of a child to walk 
correctly should begin at its ear- 
liest years. As soon as it is old 
enough to be taught to walk it 
should be taught how to do it 
properly. Most children are put 
on their feet by their nurses and 
allowed to run about anyhow. | 

When you walk you should put 
the foot firmly, yet lightly on the 
ground. Do not mince. Hold the 
body erect, the head up and shoul- 
ders back. 

For a walk to do ly one 
should always have a companion, 
as in talking the blood circulates 
more freely in the brain and the 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 1 is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co. 
‘doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm willl pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 

the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 


FRANK J. CHENEY 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ Notary Public. 
—— 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c 

Hall’s Famiy Pills are the best. 


Fire and Life 
IN THE BEST COMPANIES. 
JAMES B. ROBERTS, 
415 Montgomery street, 
| San Francisco, Cal. 
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ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON, 
Gen’l] Mgr., N. Y.. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


A.D. 


OF LONDON 


San Francisco Office, 
Montgomery St. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid, , $1&0,000,000 


501 


RAMOowWwaA. 


130 Fllis street - San Francisco 
Adjoining Y. M.C. A. 


First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 


Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Lights 
and Bells, Cars to all f ype of the City pass the 
door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE QCCIDENT. 


HomkE COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


Mee A Quiet Home For Families | 


THE WAR 


and you can now visit the ‘beautiful naval sta- 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fast 


Steamer Monticello. 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returning same day. 
For time table see daily rere 


Each. ‘Way 


Fare - 


ifoot is said to be beneficial 


benefit one derives from the open 
air is greatly increased. 

A walk with an object in view is 
better than an idle saunter. Avoid 


ja long walk when the stomach is 


empty or immediately after a full 
meal. 

If the mouth is kept closed and 
breathing is carried on through 
the nostrils the fatigue of a walk 
will be lessened. 

The Greeks who made so much 
of beauty regarded a graceful gait 
as the crowning charm of a beauti- 
ful woman and to a Roman poet 
it was a revelation of the divine. 

Certain it is, a beautiful face fails 


lof half the charm if the figure of 


the owner be ungainly and move- 
ments ungraceful. 

Think of abounding life and the 
joy of living, in walking. If such 
be held in the mind, the body will 
take on a similar expression. 

Walking well, is often a simple 


\affair of shoes. 


Great care should be taken that 
the boots and shoes worn should 
be perfectly easy and comfortable 
to the foot. A comparatively new, 
well-made boot supports the foot 
because it has not lost the shape. 

On no account should too small 


a shoe be chosen, or the foot will 


be cramped, and walking will be 
awkward. 

On the other hand, too large a 
shoe is nearly as bad, as then the 


|foot slips about from side to side, 


instead of walking firmly; one is 


apt to shuffle like a flat-footed per- 
son and to look inelegant. 


A sole a trifle longer than the 


and 
quickness of step increases in pro- 


portion to the decrease in height 


of heel. 

To get out of the ordinary activ- 
ities of life all that is possible one 
must learn to stand and walk. 


drawing of twelve persons, | 
- chosen at random, would undoubt- 


edly show a flattened chest and 


‘distended abdomen. 


Unconscious bias in walking is 
common and can only be explained 
on physiological principles.—[ By 
Katherine Louise Smith, in Table 


Talk. 


God never asks you to blow out |. 


your candle till he gives you sun- 


light.* 


Kor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 


‘The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don't fail to see it 
before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St.. south side, nr. 6th 


Send for 


BERTELING 


One pair of eyes to last a lifetime, and still 


you abuse and negli ct them! But nature’s a 
stern creditor; she'll collect her debt some day, 
with interest. The only way to stave her off S 
to have your eyes tested and glasses made, if 
necessary. 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 ‘Kearny St. 


Dollar 
Shoe 


ton or lace, D, E, EE widths, at. $1.00 
pa mailing about 20 cents. 


Child’s 6 to8, same quality, button............ 65c 
Child’s 8% to 11, same qug2lity, button........ 80c 
Misses’ 11% to 2, same quality, button......95c 
Send for complete lists of wenring ap-. 
parel, house furnishings, and provisions 


‘Not often we can sell 
a good shoe for a dol- 
lar orless. Just now 
we Offer ladies’ fine 


‘Will save money on every article at 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


25-27 Market Street, - San Francisco 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, | 
3 Alameda, Cal. 
For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84) Donohoe 


Building, San Francisco. 


‘BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and | 
‘‘Blaud’”’ stamped on each pill. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y. All Druggists 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


September 18th. 


A fire in Los Angeles destroys 
an important business block. Loss, 
$250,000. | 

The boiler-makers at work on 
the Government transports now in 
port have struck for higher wages. 


The cruiser Detroit arrives at 
Caracas, Venezuela. The revolu- 
tion is becoming more formidable 
day by day. 

The continued rains in Manila 
have prevented General Otis from 
carrying out several military move- 
ments which had been contempiat- 
ed. | 

News has been received of the 
total 
American ship George W. Stetson, 
while en route from Portland to 
China. 


Twenty-two prominent 
men of France are being tried for 
conspiracy against the govern- 
ment. The charges arise from the 
developments of the Dreyfus case. 

Sept. 19th. 

Recent typhoon in Japan caused 

the loss of 3,000 lives. 


Lord Salisbury, Premier of Eng- | 


land, issues summons for a cabinet 
council concerning the Transvaal 
troubles. | 
Colonel J. D. Miley, inspector- 
general of volunteers in Manila, 
and a distinguished officer of the 
Spanish war, dies of fever. | 
M. Guerin, who has defended 
himself for six weeks in his home 
in Paris, refusing to surrender to 
the authorities, gives himself up to 
September 20th. | 
The Nevada election contest is 
decided in favor of the incumbent, 
Governor Sadler. “i 


_» Dreyfus is pardoned and released 
from prison. He still stoutly main- 
tains his innocence. 


it is estimated that 32,000 men 
will be in line in the parade to be 


_held in Dewey’s honor in New| 


-Ex-President Harrison argues|_. 
on behalf of. Venezuela .before the| — 
Boundary Arbitration Commission | .. 


destruction by fire of the}, 


states- 


DAY: SURE, EASY MONEY! 


Any person without experience, or without capital, willing to work and willing 
to talk, and show the Cunny Gas Retort in operation at theirown homes to their 
° neighbors and friends «an easil >, aud without work, make at least$l6a day. An 
experience] agent should make $25 or $30 acay. A store can be opened, and 
$1,000 a [Month cleared The Gas Retort is the star attraction for an agent; people crowd the 
place where shown. Makes fuel gas from coal oil; no danger; burnsa clear, bright flame, heats 
oven in ten minutes; coal oil, the coming fuel; everybody interested; th- new fire a success; 
clean, no dirt, no ashes. Get first chance at one of the wonders of the century. BIG MONEY fe 
an enterprising agent. lady or geutleman—don’t delay, write to-day. Just put the Retort in 
your kitchen stove. Shipped already tosetin stove. No expense. | 


The WATT MANUFACTURING CO., No. 200 East Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


DR. C. A. BURROWS 


Has formed a partnership with 


DR. J. J. PEARCE 


Gf Sacramento | 


And has removed from 927 Market street to 
SOO Van Ness Ave. 


Where they have leased the whole OSTEOPATHY. 


building for the practice of 


OYAL HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


Electric Elevator on Office 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, 8S. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 
room. All Market street cars run within 

- one block cf the house Ellis street cars 
pss the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


ITALY 
(LomBaARDY) 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Several’ severe earthquake ‘shocks| 


22. Post Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


are reported in Alaska. Mountains 

were overturned, and new islands 

raised above the surface of the sea. 
September 2ist 


The British battleship London is 
launched at Portsmouth, 


The First California Volunteers 


is a very common consequence of indi- 
gestion and torpid liver. 
there are spots before the eyes and hot 
flashes. At other times a sensation as 
_ of vertigo occurs, at once suffocating and 
binding. It is a waste of time to at- 
tempt to cure this 
condition by 
dinary means or 
medicines. The 
stomach and 
organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition 
must be restored 
to activ- 
ity, blood 
must purified, 
the liver cleansed 
and strengthened, 
before a cure can 
be hoped for. This 
is the work done 
Dr. Pierce's 
lden - Medical 7 
Discovery, a med- 
¢ 


icine specially 


beneficial in dis- 
eases of the stom- 


ach, blood and) 
ens the stomach, 
purifies the blood, 
cleanses the clog- | 
ged liver, and pro- 
motes the health 
of organ of 
¥ “My wife was greatly troubled with indiges- 
_ tion, torpid. liver, dizziness, and also irregular 
writes Mr..W. A. Preston,.of Shuqua- 

| Noxubee Co., Miss. “We tried many differ- 
ent remedies, but none of ee ve perfect re-. 
lief until we were induced by a lady to try your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,’ and ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ 
did more good than an 


those complaints. We. 
‘Golde 


ve used four bottles of 


These medicines have done the work we de- 
sired, and I do heartily recommend them to all 
r sufferers.” 


England. 


Sometimes | | 


These medicines ‘| 
hing we ever tried for 


en Discovery,’ one of Favor- | 
on,’ and two vials of your ‘ Pellets.’ |. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist ‘the 


Discovery.” 


are paid off and mustered out. | 


A big fire in the Chicago stock- 
yards causes . losses. aggregating 
$300,000. 

Dreyfus.makes his home at Car- 


pentras, a town in the southern 
part of France. 


Hon. John Barrett, Ex-United 
States Minister to Siam, addressed 
the business men of this city on the 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles ; it in- 


creases the A strengthens the 


ppetite, s 
@ Nerves and builds up the entire System. 


problems of Oriental commerce. 


Admiral Montojo, 
manded the Spanish fleet in the 
battle of Manila, is condemned by 
court-martial to retirement without 
right of promotion. 


The conference of governors of 
states on the “trust’’ question at 


|St. Louis outlines legislation neces- 


sary to control these combines. The 
conference then adjourns. 


September 22d. — 


The sub-marine torpedo boat 
Holland has a successful trial trip 
at Greenport, N.Y. 


The Americans of the Transvaal 
appeal to the United States for pro-: 
tection in case of war. 


The transport Zealandia reaches 
port with part of the Montana reg- 
iment, and many discharged sol- 
diers. 


Two men are killed and two oth- 


hers seriously injured by the explo- 


sion of a box of caps in the trans- 


|port Sherman. 


The G. A. R. veterans refuse to 
take part in the Dewey parade in 
New York, because they will not 
be accorded the honor of first place 
in the procession. 

September 23d. 


The transport Sherman sails for 


| Manila with the Thirtieth Regular 


Regiment. 


Disastrous forest fives: are rag- 
ing in the mountains of Los An- 
geles county. 


Commissioner of Pensions, arrives 
in this city on a visit. 


_ The insurgents derailed a train 
“near Angeles yesterday, and at- 
tacked troops, but were easily 
‘driven back. | 


deadlock. 
A foréé of ‘Chinese rebels am- 


who com-|. 


H. Clay Evans, United States| 


Agata have resigned. The crisis} 
was caused by the continued par-| 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot | 
New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
16,600 FRANCS at Paris. } 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. Tel. Black 2066. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


| Above Montgomery. 
16 per cent off to Clergymen. 


Owned and Officered by 
CHRISTIAN*‘ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are. 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ. 
over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


855 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 23] 
postal and we will call. 


Rev. J.G, Lima, O. 


ONLIKEOTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
bOUR FREE FREECATALOGUS 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Wate Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, ac Clay St., S.F. 


Largest Foundry on Earth mak 
C H M FS 


Purest copper and tin only. Terma, etc., free. 
SELL Baltimore, Md. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Send fos.: 
Vatalogue. ‘The C. BELL 
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-BALL-BEARING 


WHITE SEWING 


just received their first carload of sewing ma- 


chines, and have an expert adjuster to do all 
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THE OCCIDENT 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


AND 


MACHINES. 


SEWING 


MACHINE COM- 
pany, whose offices a.e at 300 Post street, | 


chin-s equipped with ball bearings. It takes 
just a out one-half tne strength to run one of 
those ‘atest ‘‘Whit~-’’ machines n1do one’s sew 
ing that is required to run any of the old-style 
machines. 


_ These small spheres of hardened steel have set 
most of the world s. inning, through their use in 
bicycles. That they do reduce friction to a min- 
imum has becom-an accepted truth. The rec- 
ognition of the great service they render 1n bicy- 
cles, which we manufac ure, led us to try them 
on our sewing machines, at such points as will 
promote ease in running, and the :esult has been 
most pleasing. This latest innovation, taken in 
connection with the various features incorpor- 
ated from time to time in the past, place the 
‘‘Wh te” clearly at the head of the procession. 


There are over a million and a half ‘‘White’"} 
sewing michines now in use, They speak for 
themselves, and have stood the test for thirty 
years. They are voiseless, rapid, and, in ele- 
gance of appearance unsurpassed. They are simple 
and e and have more up-to-date features, 
including the finest set of attachments ever man- 
eee. than all other sewing machines com- 

n -d. 


These ball-bearing sewing machines are now 
on exhibition at our office, and we are prepared 
to make liberal allowances for machines of other 
makes in exchange. Wesell them on easy pay- 
ments when desired, and sertd an instructress to 
‘teach the purchaser the use of a)l the late im- 
provements. 


We also have new machines for rent. We carry 
sewing machine oil, needles, and partsof all ma- 


classes of sewing machine repair work 


We sell ‘‘White’’ bicycles on easy payments, 
and carry a full line of bicycle parts, repairs and 
sundries. We will take yonr old wheel in ex- 


If we can serve you in any way, drop us a 
postal card, call us up over the telephone, or call 
at our office. Your potsoees® will be appreci- 
ated, you wi!l get full value received for your 
money and entire satisfaction. | 

We want reliable dealers in unoccupied terti- 


tory for both bicycles and sewing machines. 
Write us for prices and terms. 2 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
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EDERSHEIM'S 


LIEE AND TIMES OF 
JESUS THE MESSIAH 


COMPLETE 1536 PAGES 


One Dollar N et. 


Postage 25¢. 
[Formerly $6.00] 


The Greatest 
ir. Life of Christ 


~ g@e Our prices on all books should be 
obtained befure sending orders East. 


637 MARKET STREET, 
SAN, FRANCISCO. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR BALSAM 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 

rromotes a luxuriant gro 

m Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Gures scalp diseases & bair falling 

3 s scalp diseases a 
50c, 1.00 at 


All the 


Great 
the World 


are made of copper 
and tin. This is why 
we speak of Genuine 
bell-metal bells. 


They are very tough and strong; conse- 
quently not liable tocrack. The tone is 
Yer clear and musical—pleasant to hear 
—like a person with a good voice—makes 
a good medium to invite people to a 
house of worship. Invites everybody in 
town at once. Oftentimes the only way 
to get them there on time. 


For over 40 years we have made ‘only 
the genuine bel.-metal bells, and have 
just issued a Catalogue which tells 
about them If you are interested, we 
would be pleased to send you a copy. 


W. T. Garratt & Co. 


138 FREMONT ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CLARK'S 
Proposed Cruise to the Med- 
iterranean and the Orient, 


by the magnificent new S.S. ‘‘New England’’ 
(11,400 tons), 


FEBRUARY 1 to APRIL 5, 1899. 


Costing only $400 and up, including Shore Ex- 
cursions. Write for particuiarsto Rev. Alex. 
N. Carson, D.D., Trinity church, S. F., Ca!., 


who is organizing a select party. 
entific Catarrh Inha- 


FRE Ier cures Catarrh, Ha 


Fever, Cold in head, Partial Deaf- 
ness, and all diseases of the air 
passages by inhalation, Mailed 
on three days’ trial free, with 
medicine for one year. If satis- 
factory, send $1, if not, return it. | 


DR. E. J. WORST, 
283 Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 


DR. WORST’S new sci- 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


SQUARE 12MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES — 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED. 


_A sample copy will be sent for examination, With a view to introduction, 


The Presbyterian Board of 


PHILADELPHIA NEW. YORK 
1319 Walnut Street — 156 Fifth Avenue 


for 25 cents 
Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


CHICAGO 28ST, LOUIS 
37 ‘Randolph Street... 1516, Locust Street 
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: _C. A. HAWKINS, General Manager. 
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